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SEIGGSE SHI SISSSISSOSSESHGIGs ye 


Fhe Works of Dr. Fonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's; Dublin. 
Vol. VII, Colleéted and Revifed by Deane Swift, Efg; of 
Goodrich, in Herefordfhire. 4to. 12s. few'd. 


The Same, in Two Vols. being the XV. and XVI. of the Large 
Oégtavo Edition, Pr. tos, And in Three Vols, being the 
15th, 16th and 17th of the /mall Oétavo, Pr. 7s. 6d. Johniton. 


N our Review for O&ober 1762, we gave an account of two 
additional volumes (being the 7th of the quarto, and the 
13th and 14th of the octavo editions) of the writings of our 
immortal Swift; We have now mor laff words of this cele- 
brated Writer; and, very fhortly, it feems, we are tg have 
more fiill: for we learn that two other yolumes, of the Dean’s 
pieces, which have never yet feen the light, are now in the 
prefs, under the infpe&tion of a gentleman of very confiderable 
eminence in the literary world. Hence, it is to be apprehended, 
that, from being folely regarded as the wittieft writer of his age, 
the Dean will henceforth be looked upon alfo as one of the moft 
voluminous: a circumftance which he would himfelf have con- 
templated with very little fatisfaction. But it was his own 
fault. He fhould have been careful to deftroy, in time, every 
production of his pen, which he did not think worthy of 
being tranfmitted to pofterity :+-He, who was, fo early in life, 
aware of the indifcreet officioufnefs of Friends, and the inde- 
fatigable induftry of Bookfellers !—Vid. Pref. to the 1ft Edit, of 
Swift’s and Pope’s Mifcellanies. at 
But, whatever fate may befal the Author’s reputation, from 
the multiplicity and various merit of his writings, thofe who are 
warm admirers of the Dean’s genius and literary talents, (and 
who is not an admirer of them?) will be pieafed with eyery 
new acquifition, every additional mite thrown by the hand of — 
that great mafter, into the public treafury of wit and humour. 
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2 The Pofthumous Works of Dean Swift. 


To fuch, then, the main obje& of attention will be, the au- 
thenticity of the publications. ‘This is a point that every reader 
and purchaler will confider as previoufly neceflary to be fettled. | 

With regard to the genuinenefs of the prefent volumes, be- 
fides the internal evidence which is vifibly ftamped on the pieces 
they contain, it chiefly refts on the credit of Mr. Deane Swift, 
their Editor: a gentleman whofe name and character are too 
well eftablifhed with the public, to admit of the leaft fufpicion, 
in this refpeét. Such of our Readers as have not feen his E/fay 
on the Life, Writings, and Charaéter of Dr. ‘fonathan Swift, may 
turn to the account of that performance, in the Twelfth Vo- 
lume of our Review. Mr. Swift is a near relation of the cele- 
brated Dean: his nephew, if we miftake not. 

But that the authenticity of thefe remains may not appear to 
reft folely on the reputation of our Editor, he informs us, in 
his preliminary aJdrefs to the Reader, ¢ that all the original 
manufcripts, not to mention two or three poems taken from the 
public prints, are in the Doétor’s own hand ; or, tranfcribed by 
his emanuenfis, have the fanétion of his endorfement; fome 
few copies, for which indeed we have the honour to be obliged 
to our friends, only excepted.’—Thefe manufcripts, he adds, 
‘ we fhall depofite in the Britifh Mufeum, provided the gover- 


nors will pleafe to receive them into their collection.’ 


The papers contained in this collection, are, Political 
Traéts— Letters to various Perfons—and Poems on feveral Occafions. 
Among the firft clafs we have, 1. Memoirs relating to that 





‘Change which happened in the Queen’s’ Miniftry, in the Year 


> 


1710.’ Inthis tract, the Dean, fondly dwelling on the idea of 


his own importance, and confequence with the Tory miniftry, 


gives fome account of his unfuccefsful endeavours to obtain, 
from perfons in power, the proper materials for writing the hif- 


‘tory of her majefty’s reign. ‘That this intended work might 
the more naturally come from his pen, he tells us, that he was 


then ready to accept, and did actually folicit, the hiftoriogra- 
pher’s place, although of inconfiderable value, and of which he 


_ mutt expect to have been deprived at the queen’s death.. The 


Dean, however, obtained neither the p/ace nor the materials: 
a fhrewd token that he was, as hath been often fuppofed, 
rather the dupe than the confidante of that miniftry to which he 
appears to have been fo zealoutly attached. Whether or not the 


_ world hath a great lofs, in being deprived of the hiftory which 


Swift intended, of Queen Anne’s reign, it is impoffible to de- 
termine ; but if we may be allowed to guefs, the public detri- 
ment, on this account, could not be very confiderable: for it 
would, moft probably, have been a partial and party bufinefs, 
conceived rather in the heat and ferment of taGion, than in the 
genuine temper and fpirit of Hiftury. Nor is this an unchari- 
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table furmife ; for he hath afforded fufficient grounds for it, by 4 
paflage in this very paper. ‘ I have often, fays he, preffed the 
Karl of Oxford, then lord: treafurer, and my Lady Mafhamy 
who were the fole perfons which brought about that great 
change, to give me a particular account of every circumftanceé 
and paflage during that whole tranfaction : nor did this requeft 
proceed from curiofity or the ambition of knowing and publifhi- 
ing important fecrets; but from a /incere hone/t delign of JusTI¢- 
FYING the qlieen, in the meafures fhe then took, and after 
purfued, againft a load of féandal which would certainly be 
thrown on her memory, with /ome appearance truth.” Here 
we have a plain confeffion that our volunteer hiftoriographer in- 
tended to take a part, and an open declaration what part, in the 
political contefts of thofe times. At all events the tory-quees 
was to be ju/tified; that queen too, of whom and of whofe go- 
verriment, he gives in this identical memoir, but a very indiffe- 
rent character, and is here reprefented as an artful, diflembling, 
capricicus woman ; narrow and contracted in friendfhip, and 
fo infenfible of heart, that ¢ fhe could hardly be faid to love of 
to hate any body.’ So that whatever virtues fhe pofleffed as 4 
fovereign, fhe was, according to this reprefentation, not highly 
| to be admired for her private virtues. “Harley, too, * Harlej 
: the nation’s great fupport,’ makes a lefs refpectable figure Here, 
} than in the Dean’s other writings. Speaking of his difappoint- 
ment in his fcheme for writing the hiftory of the queeri’s reigriy 
he fays, * That incurable difeafe, either of negligence of pro- 
craftination, which influenced every action both of the queen 
and the Earl of Oxford, did in fome fort infeét every one 
who had credit or bufinefs in court: for, after foliciting 
: near four years, to obtain a point of fo great importance to the 
queen and her fervants, from whence I could propofe nothing 
but eppble, malice, and envy to myfelf,. it was perpetually 

put off, | 
‘ What a glorious adminiftration of public affaits muft that-have 
been, where the adminiftrators languifhed under fo fatal a poli- 
tical diftemper as negligence, or procra/tination! Yet this negli- 
gent or procraftinating government was to bé ju/ffified, at all 
events !|—But was there not an hidden caufe for their procrafti-+ 
nation, with regard to the Dean’s defign,—a fecret into which 
he did not penetrate? Is it not poffible they were too confcious 
that it might not be altogether advifable to entruft him with, or 
to expofe to the public eye, thofe * circumftances and paflages’ 
: which he wanted to know*? They, pofliblys; were too well 
awales 
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_* We find a like furmife thrown out by the noble Remarker on the 
life and writings of Swist: ‘ He (the.Dean) was employed, not trufted ; 
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aware, that a thorough ja/ification of all their meafures, wasa 
tafk beyond even the abilities of Swift to accomplifh*. 

>. The fecond paper in this publication, is entitled, Preface 
to the Hiftory of the Four laft Years of Queen Anne's Reign. OF 
this Hiftory, an edition was publifhed, from uncertain autho- 
rity, in 17583 and an account was given of it in the 18th Vol. 
of our Review. In this fhort preface,, there is nothing that. de- 
ferves great notice, unlefs it be the Dean’s high pretenfions to 
jmpartiality and integrity of heart, with regard to his views in 
writing the hiftory of that glorious period. ‘ I am perfuaded in. 
my own mind, fays he, that lam doing my daty to Ged and 
man, by endeavouring to fet future ages right in their judgment 
of that HAPPY REIGN, [ri/wm tencatis!] and as a faithful hifto- 
rian, I cannot fuffer falfhoods to rum on any longer, not onl 
againft all appearance of truth, as well as probability, but even 
againft thofe happy events which owe their fuccefs to the very 
meafures then fixed in the general peace.’ It is wnneceflary 
to make any comment on this paflage. It may be fufficient 
barely to remind the Englifh Reader that the peace which this 
‘Tory Hiftoriographer is eternally extolling, was the tory peace of 
Utrecht ! | 7 3 | 

3. We have ¢ An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the late 
Queen’s Miniftry, with relation to their Quarrels among them- 
felves, and the Defign charged upon them, of altering the Suc- 
ceffion of the Crown.’ In this piece, the Dean takes great 
pains to fhew the falfhood, the improbability, and even the im- 
poffibility and abfurdity of the defign faid to have been formed 
by Anne _afid her Jaft miniftry, to alter the fucceffion, by fet- 
ting afide the Hanover family, and bringing ia the pretender. 
This is, in truth, a very fenfible tract ; in which the admirable 
Author feems to have tafked his abilities, to prove his point: 
notwithftanding which, it will, if we miftake not, ftil.be diff- 
cult, even at this day, (wherein the mifts of party are in a great 
meafure difpelled, and the retrofpeétive view of thofe times is fo 
much cleared up) to convince a majority of the public, that no 
fuch fcheme was ever formed, and would not really have been 
attempted, had it not been rendered abortive by the quecn’s 








and at the fame time that he mnagined himfelf a fubtile diver, who dex- 
teroufly fhot .into the profoundeft regions of politics, he was fuffered 
only to found the fhaflows neareft ihe fhore, and was fcarce admitted to 
defcend below the froth at the top. Perhaps the deeper bottcms were too 
muddy for his infpeion,’ ORRERY. 

* How far, after all, Swift 2Qually did accomplith part of his defign, 
the public have feen, in his Hiftory of the Four laft Years of Queen 


Anne; of which work we have already delivered our fentiments : fee 
Rev. Vols XVIII. p. 258, 381. ° 
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death. But whatever credit be given to the Dean’s reprefen- 
tation of the conduét of his tory friends, this tract muft be al- 
lowed its merit, as a piece of compofition. ‘The Author’s 
fketches of fome favourite characters, though perhaps partially 
touched, bear, undoubtedly, ftrong: refemblance to the’originals, 


and are efpecially worth notice ; for example : 
ORMOND, 

Of this nobleman’s attainder, the Dean fpeaks with a tone of 
aftonifhment, as an event which £ no one perfon in the three 
kingdoms did ever pretend to forefee ;’. * and now it is done,’ 
adds he, ¢ it looks like a dream to thofe who will confider the 
noblenefs of his birth, the great merits of his anceftors, and hig 
own ; his long unfpotted loyalty, his affability, generolity, and 
{weetnefs of nature. I knew him long and well,’ continues the 
Dean, ‘ and, excepting the frailties of his youth, which had | 
been for fome years over, and that eafinefs of temper, which did 
fometimes lead him to follow the judgment of thofe who had, 
by many degrees, lefs underftanding than himfclf; I have nog 
converfed with a more faultlefs perfon ; of great juftice and cha. 
rity, a true fenfe of religion, without oftentation ; of undoubted 
valour, thoroughly fkilled in his trade of a foldier ; a quick and 
ready apprehenfion, with a good fhare of underftanding, and 4 
general knowlege in men and hiflory, although under fome dif- 
advantage by an invincible modefty, which howeyer could not 
but render him yet more amiable to thofe who had the honour 
and happinefs of being thoroughly acquaimted with him.’—— 
To this fhort and profefledly imperfect character of the Duke of 
Ormond, Swift adds his:own private conjecture, (and a very al- 
lowable one it will appear, to every candid reader) that when, 
* by the direct and repeated commands of the queen, his miftrefs, 
the duke committed thofe faults for which he hath now forfeited 
his country, his titles, and his fortune; he no more conceived 
himfelf to be a¢ting high treafon, than he did when he was 
wounded and a prifoner at Landen 4, for his fovereign king Wil. 
liam, or when he took and burned the enemy’s fleet at Vigo.’ 


BoLiNGBROKE., 


« It happens to very few men, in any age or country, to 
come into,the world with fo many advantages of nature and for- 
tune, as the late fecretary Bolingbroke: defcended from the 
beft families in England, heir to a great patrimonial eftate, of a 
found conftitution, and a moft graceful, amiable perfon; but all 
thefe, had they been of equal value, were infinitely below, in 
degree, to* the accomplifhments of his mind, which was 


t Itis printed Londcm in the book, both in the 4to and 8vo editions. 
* The language of this fentence is fomewhat inaccurate; but we have 
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adorned with the choiceft gifts that God hath yet thought fit ta 


‘beftow upon the children of men*; a ftrong memory, a clear 


. 


udgmeht, a vaft range of wit and fancy, a thorough compre- 
‘eahion; an invincible eloquence, with a moft agreeable elo- 
éution. He had well cultivated all thefe talents by travel and 
ftudy, the latter of which he {eldom omitted, even in the midft 
of his pleafures, of which he had indeed been too great and criminal 
& purfuer : for, although he was perfuaded to leave off intempe- 
rance in wine, which he did for fome time, to fuch a degree 
that he feemed rather abftemious ; yet he was {aid to allow him- 
felf other liberties, which can by no means be reconciled to re- 
ligion or morals ; whereof, I have reafon to believe, he began 
to be fenfible. But he was fond of mixing pleafure and bufi- 
nefs, and of being efteemed excellent at both : upon which ac- 
count he had a great refpect for the characters of Alcibiades and 
Petronivs, efpecially the latter, whom he would gladly be 
thought to refemble, His detractors. charged him with fome de- 
pree of affectation, and perhaps, not altogether without grounds ; 
fince it was hardly poflible for a young man, with half the bu- 
finefs of the nation upon him, and the applaufe of the whole, 
to efcape fome tincture of that infirmity. He had been ear] 
bred to bufinefs, was a moft artful negociator, and perfe@tly un- 
derftood foreign affairs. But what I have often wondered at, in 
a man of his temper, was his prodigious application, whenever he 
thought it neceflary ; for he would plod whole days and nights, 
like the loweit clerk in an office. His talent of {peaking in 
public, for which he was fo very-much celebrated, I know no- 
thing of, except from the information of others; but under- 


ftanding men, of both parties, have aflured me, that, in this — 


point, in their memory and judgment, he was never equalled,” 


OxFORD. 


* The Earl of Oxford is a perfon of as much virtue as can 
poffibiy confift with the love of power;.and his love of 
power is no greater than what is common to men of his fu- 
perior capacities ; neither did any man ever appear to value it 
Jefs t+, after he had obtained it, or exert it with more moderation. 
He is the only inftance that eyer fell within my memory or 
obfervation, of a perfon pafling from a private life, through the 
feveral ftages of greatnefs, without any perceivable impreffion on 


* If this be true, how highly aggravated was the guilt of that man, 


who made fo ungrateful a return to the-ineftimable bounty of his 
Creator ! ; 


+ This is barely confiftent with what the Dean elfewhere fays of 


this minifter’s fondnefs for being thought to poffefs more power, and 
influence with the queen, than he really had, 
a his 
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his temper or behaviour. As his own ‘birth was illuftrious, 
being defcended from the heirs-general of the Veres and the 
Mortimers, fo he feemed to value that accidental advantage in 
himfelf, and others, more than it could pretend to defeive.. He 
abounded in good-nature, and good-humour ; although /ubjed? 
to paflion,—which, however, he fept under the ftricteft gor 
vernment*, tilt towards the end of his miniftry, when he be- 
gan to grow foured, and to fufpect his friends.— He was a great 
favourer of men of wit and learning, particularly the former, 
whom he carefled without diftinétion of party, end could nog 
endure to think that any of them fhould be his enemies; and it 
was his good fortune that none of them ever appeared to be fo; 
at leaft if one may judge by the libels and pamphlets publifhed 
againft him, which he frequently read by way of amufement, 
with a moft unaffected indifference :—neither do I remember 
ever to have endangered his good opinion fo much, as by ap- 
pearing uneafy when the dealers in that kind of writing firft 
began to pour out their fcurrilities againft me; which he thought 
was a weaknefs altogether inexcufable in a man of virtue and 
liberal education. He had the greateft variety of knowlege that 
I have any where met ; was a perfect mafter of the learned Jan- 
guages, and well fkilled in divinity. He had a prodigious me- 
mory, and a moft exact judgment. In drawing up any. ftate- 
paper; no man had more proper thoughts, or put them in fo 
ftrong and clear alight. Although his ftile were not always 
correét, which, however, he knew how to mend; yet, often, 
to fave time, he would leave the {maller alterations to others.. I 
have heard that he fpoke but feldom in.parliament, and then 
- rather with art than eloquence: but no man equalled him in the 
knowlege of our conftitution; the reputation ak A made. him 
be chofent {peaker to’ three fucceflive parliaments.—His fagacity 
was fuch, that I could produce very amazing inftances of it, if 
they were not unfeafonable. In all difficulties, he immediate! 
found the true point that was to be purfued, and adhered to it,: 
and one or two others in the miniftry have confeiled very often 
to me, that after having condemnéd his opinion, they found 
him in the right, and themfelves in the wrong. He was utterlyya 
ftranger to fear; and confequently had a prefence of mind upon 
all emergencies. His liberality, and contempt of money, were 
fuch, that he almoft ruined his eftate while he was in .emplay- 
ment; yet his avarice for the public was fo great, that it nej- 


* From this contradi@ory mode of expreffion, and fome other flight 
inaccuracies and coarfeneis of -digtion, and redundancies, obfervable jn 
the prefent tract, it appears that the Dean, the moft corre&t of all 
writers, had not thoroughly prepared it for the prefs, 7 


t Vide the lait note. 
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ther confifted with the prefent corruptions of the age, nor the 
circumftances of the time. He was feldom miftaken in his 
judgment of men, and therefore not apt to change a good ot ill 
opinion by the reprefentation of others; except towards the end 
of his miniftry. He was affable and <durteous, extremely ealy 
and agreeable in converfation, and altogether difengaged ; re- 
gular in his life, with great appearance of piety; nor ever guilty 
of any expreffions that could poffibiy tend to what was indecent 
or prophane. His imperfections were, at leaft, as abvious, al- 
though not fo numerous, as his virtues. He had an air of fe- 
crecy in his manner and countenance, by no means proper for a 
great minifter, becaufe it warns all men to prepare againft it, 
He often gave no anfwer at all, and very feldom a direé one: 
and I the rather blame this refervedne!s of temper, becaufe I 
have known a very different practice f{ucceed much better. 
Another of his imperfections, univerfally known and complained 
of, was procraftination, or delay; which was, doubtlefs, natural 
to him, although he often bore the blame without the guilt, and 
when the remedy was not in his power; for never were prince 
and minifter better matched than his fovereign and he, upon 
that article: and therefore, in the difpofal of employments, 
wherein the queen was very abfolute, a year would often pafg 
before they could come to a determination.— He was likewife 
heavily charged with the common court-vice, of promifing very 
liberally, and feldom performing; of which, although I cannot 
altogether acquit him, yet I am confdent, his intentions were 
enerally better than his difappointed follicitors would believe, 
t may likewife be faid of him, that he certainly did not value, 
er did not underftand, the art of acquiring friends; having 
made yery few during the time of his power, and contraéted a 
great number of enemics. Some of us ufed to obferve, that 
thofe whom he talked well of, or fuftered to be often near him, 
were not in a fituation of much advantage; and that hi. men- 
tioning others with cantempt, or diflike, was no hindrance at 
al] to their prefrment.’ 
“This charaGer of the celebrated Harley, appears to have been 
drawn with more impartiality than was common with Dean 
Swift ; whofe violence of temper, of attachment, and ‘of re- 
fentment, feliom permitted him to give each deed the exaé in- 
trinfic worth, as his friend Pope exprefles it. He tells us that he 
dwelt the longer on this great man’s character, becaufe he ob- 
feryed it to be fo often miftaken by the wife reafoners, of both 
parties ; and becaufe, having had the honour of a near -ac- 
quaintance with him, without the leaft mercenary obligation, 
he thought it lay in his power to reprefent him to the world with 





‘ympartiality and truth. 
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fermon ‘ Upon the Martyrdom of K. Charles I. preached ag 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Jan. 30, 1725-6, being Sunday.’ It ‘is 
a ftrange, illiberal, ranting piece of high-churchifm; fuited 
only to the tafte and difpofition of a jacobite mob ; and will be 
a lafting difgrace to the character and memory of the preacher. 
8. « An Account of the Court and Empire of Japan. Written 


-jn 1728.’ An_ infult on the memory of that worthy prince 


George the Firlt; and a fevere fatire on the late Earl of 
Orford. : | 

g. * A Letter to the Writer of an ogcafional Paper: Vide the 
Craftfman, 1727.’ Not. of any great account. This article 
might as well have been committed to the flames as preferved. 

10. © Of Public Abfurdities in England.’ The abfurdities 
here pointed out, are of a political nature; and fome of them 
are here exploded with fuch manly freedom and true fterling 
fenfe, that one would hardly think this paper could come from 
the author of the thirtieth of January fermon juft mentioned ; 
but thefe inftances will ferve to fhew how well the Dean could 
vary his ftyle and manner, and even his fentiments, according to 
the difference of rank, or order, of the particular people for 
whom his compofitions were intended, he Sermon was ace 
commodated to the underfiiilings of the vulgar, the Obferva- 
tions on the Abfurdities, &c. were defigned for the notice of pos 
liticians, and readers of the higher claffes. . 

The firft of thefe abfurdities will not, however, be generally 





admitted, as fuch ; for no diflenter from the eftablifhed church, 


can poffibly agree with the Dean’s aflertion, that *-it is abfurd 
that any perfon who profeffeth a different form of worfhip from 
that which is national, fhould be trufted with a vote for ele&- 
ing members in the houfe of commons.’—~-Nay, few, we appre- 
hend, of the more moderate churchmgn, will affent to this 
propofition, notwithftanding our Author’s argument in fupport 
of his opinion, hath fomething fpecious in its ‘appearance ; viz, 
* Becaufe (fays he) every man is full of geal for his own reli- 
gion, although he regards not morality ; and therefore will en- 
deavour, to his utmoft, to bring in a reprefentative of his own 
principles, which, if they be popular, may endanger the reli- 
gion eftablifhed ; which, as it hath formerly happened, may 
alter the whole frame of government.’——-Very true, Mr. Dean! 
and it is happy for this country, that the frame of our govern- 
ment hath been altered.”"—And the enfuing obfervations, from 
this very paper, ftrongly intimate, that there js ftill room for 

contftitutional reformation. 
The next abfurdity here pointed out, is contained in the fol- 
owing paragraph: * A ftanding army in England, (fays the 
ean) whether in time of peace or war, is a direét abfurdity, 
y ok, (adds h¢) it is no part of our bufinefs to be a warlike na- 
ton, 
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tion, otherwife than by our fleets. In foreign wars we have no 
concern, further than in conjunction with allies, whom we 
may either aflift by fea, or by foreign troops paid with our mo- 
ney. But mercenary troops in England can be of no ufe, ex- 
cept to awe fenates, and thereby promote arbitrary power in a 
monarchy or oligarchy.’—There is no date to thefe remarks ; 
but one would almoft think the Writer had a prophetic forefight 
of after-times ! 

A ftill more glaring and felf-evident abfurdity is what next 
follows; viz. ° That the eleétion of fenators fhould be of any 
charge to the candidates ; but, (adds he) that it fhould be fo to 
a miniftry, is a manifeft acknowledgment of the worft defigns, 
If a miniltry intended the fervice of their prince and country, or 
well underftood wherein their own fecurity beft confifted, (as 
it is impoflible that a parliament freely elected, according to the 
original inftitution, can do any hurt to a tolerable prince, or a 
tolerable miniftry ;) they would ufe the ftrongeft methods to 
leave the people to their own free choice.’—We refer to the 
book for our Author’s arguments in fupport of this propofition ; 
as they would take up too much of our room. Befide, they will 
only be laugh’d at by the ftatefmen_and politicians of thefe days. 
—Neverthelefs, what he fays of the want of fagacity in our an- 
ceftors; who, in framing the old conftitution, fixed a determi- 
nate fum for the value of a freehold in land, as a qualification 
to vote for a knight of the fhire, is extremely juft. Forty 
Shillings a-year, as he obferves, was, in thofe days, a fum equal 
to twenty pounds in ours. ‘The law, therefore, fhould rather 
have fixed on a certain quantity of LAND, arable or pafture, fuffi- 
cient to produce a certain quantity of corn or hay; which would 
have prevented the evil and the abfurdity now complained of ; 
and which cries aloud for regulation. 

Another abfurdity :—*‘ that boroughs decayed are not abfo- 
lutely extinguifhed,’ becaufe, fays our Author, the returned 
members do, in reality, reprefent nobody. Is it not equally ab- 
furd, that feveral large towns are not reprefented at all, though 
fuil of induftrious inhabitants, who much advance the trade of 
the kingdom? : 

He mentions ‘ the claim of fenators, to have themfelves and 
fervants exempted from law-fuits amd arrefts,’ as a * manifeft 
abfurdity ! The proceedings at Jaw are already (adds he) fo 
fcandalous a grievance, upon account of the delays, that they 
need little any addition. Whoever is either not able, or not 
willing to pay his juft debts, or, to keep other men out of their 
lands, would evade the decifion of the law, is furely but 7//- 
qualified to bea legiflator !” This evil has fince been, in fome 
meafure, remedied, by the act pafled, in 1764, for excluding 
bankrupts from privilege of parliament. ‘ 
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The Dean has fome other obfervations, of this kind; but 
we muft proceed with the volume. And, next in order, we 
come now to (No. 10.) * Short Remarks on Bifhop Burnet’s 
Hiltory.’ | 

Our Readers will remember how feverely the bifhop was 
@reated, in the humourous * Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this pa- 
rifh,’ printed in the M:/cellanies publifhed by our Author and 
Mr. Pope. In this paper, the great hiftorian of the whigs is 
attacked in a different ftrain + ;—with ill-nature, and with out- 
race :—had he been the hiftorian of the tories, he would have 
efcaped all this abufe. There may, however, amidft fo much 
feurrility, be fome truth, Hear what this invective Remarker 
fays : 
, This Author is, in moft particulars, the worft qualified 
for an hiftorian, that ever I met with. His ftyle is rough, full 
of improprieties, in expreffions often Scotch, and often fuch as 
are ufed by the meaneft of the people.—His obfervations are 
mean, and trite, and very often falfe. His fecret hiftory is ge~ 
nerally made up of coffee houfe fcandals, or, at beft, from re- 
ports at the 3d, 4th, or 5th hand. ‘The account of the pre- 
tender’s birth,’ (aye !'there lay the poor bifhop’s unpardonable 
fin!) * would only become an old woman in a chimney-corner. 
His vanity runs intolerably through the whole book, affecting 
to have been of confequence at nineteen years old, and while he 
was a little Scotch parfon of 40 pounds a-year.—His characters 
are miferably wrought, in many things miftaken, and all of 
them detracting, except of thofe who were friends to the pref- 
byterians. That early love of liberty he boafts of, is abfolutely 
falfe; for the firft book that J believe he ever publifhed, is an entire 
treatife in favour of paffive obedience and abfolute power; fo that 
his reflections on the clergy, for aflerting, and then changing 
thofe principles, come very improperly from him*. His work 
may be more properly called a Hiftory of Scotland during the 
Author’s Time, with fome Digreffions relating to England, 
rather than deferve the title he gives:it: for J believe two thirds 
of it relate only to that beggarly nation, and their-intignificant 
brangles and faétions.——In his laft ten years, he wag abfolute 
party-mad, and fancied he faw popery under every bufh.—He 





' never gives a good character without one effential point, that 


the perfon was tender to diflenters, and thought many things in 
the church ought to be amended.’—And does not every mode- 
rate churchman, now living, think the fame? We have 
omitted feveral paflages in thefe remarks, for want of room to 
infert the whole; but we muft not forget to obferve, that he 


+ See alfo the Dean’s Preface to the Bifbop of Sarum’s IntroduGion. | 

* This anecdote deferves to haye heen better authenticated ; and we 
are forry the égan did not exprefsly refer to the tract here mentioned. 
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makes fome conceffions in favour of the bifhop’s private charac- 
ter; and one or two in favour even of his book; which, after 
all, it is pretty apparent, the Dean would have thought a very 
tolerable fort of a book, if he had not perufed it with party- 
{pectacles. 

11. * An Abftraé&t of the Hiftory of England, from the In- 
vafion of it by Julius Czfar, to William the Conqueror.’—Not 
worth mentioning; and moft certainly, as well as fome other 
{craps:in this publication, was not worth printing. 

12. * A Letter to a Member of Parliament, in Ireland, upon 
chufing a new Speaker there: 1708.’—This letter relates to the 
great queftion, about that time much agitated, concerning a 
repeal of the Sacramental Teft. Few of our Readers need be 
told what a zealous advocate the Dean was for that aé7.—At 
this juncture, it feems, there was great reafon to apprehend that 
the choice of a fpeaker of the Irifh houfe of commons would 
light on a gentleman who was no friend to the teft-act. He 
therefore wrote this letter, as a difluafive againft chufing fuch 
a perfon; and among other arguments, he has the followin 
very remarkable one :—*‘ I will put the cafe: if the perfon to 
whom you have promifed your vote be one of whom you have 
the leaft apprehenfion that he will promote or affent to the re- 
pealing of that claufe, whether it be decent or proper he fhould 
be the mouth of an aflembly, whereof a great majority pretend 
to abhor his opinion? Can a body, whofe mouth and heart 
muft go fo contrary ways, ever act with fincerity, or with con- 
fiftence? Such a man is no proper vehicle to retain or convey 
the fenfe of the houfe, which, in fo many points of the greateft 
moment, will be directly contrary tohis. It és. fuil as abfurd, as 
to prefer a man to a bifbopric whe denies revealed religion, But it 
may poflibly be a great deal wor/e.’—Can any thing be a ftronger 

roof that the pious Dean thought prefbyterianifm worfe than 
downright infidelity ? : 

12. ‘Some few Thoughts concerning the-Repeal of the 
Tett.’ Few indeed; the whole making but a page: which 
was, probably, no more than the beginning of a paper on this fub- 
ject. at is here offered, is not very material to the point. 

13. © Maxims Controlled in Ireland.’—-The Dean here exa- 
mins the truth of fome maxims in ftate and government, with 
yeference to Ireland, which, he fays, generally pafs for uncon- 
trojled in the world ; and he confiders how far they fuit with 
the condition of that kingdom. This, which is not a party, but a 
truly patriotic, paper, contains a fhrewd, fenfible, and affecting re- 
prefentation of the diftrefled ftate of our fifter kingdom, at the 
time when this tra¢ét was written: we hope, and believe, mat- 
ters are not quite fo bad there at prefent—although it is moft 


certain, 
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certain, that we do treat our fellow-fubjeéts of Ireland very ty~ 
rannically, in many refpects.—We are now arrived at the end of 
the Political Traéts; and muft clofe the book, for the prefent. 


[To be continued. ] q 
° 
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A Portrait of Oratery. By J. Garner, M. D. 8vo. 2s. Sandby. 


O THING is more common than for the herd of didac- 

tic writers, in laying down the theory of an art, to be- 
tray their incapacity to reduce their rules to practice. How 
different was the cafe with the great Longinus, 


Whofe own example ftrengthens all his laws, 
While he’s himfelf the great fublime he draws ! 


In like manner, the Limner of the prefent Portrait of Oratory, 
does by no means content himfelf, with giving us a bare unfi- 
nifhed fketch, the mere outlines of elocution; but hath finifhed 
his piece with the higheft glow and richeft pomp of colouring. 
¢ What is here exhibited to the public eye, fays he, is the child 
of a few leifure hours, which, flying, fwift, on golden wings, 
it was prefumed, would, not unprofitable, be expended, in 
canvaffing the fubject of facred oratory.’ And if any one ¢ in 
drinking the rill of this production, reap even, the fmalleft 
draught of benefit, the labor, labor! no, pleafure, of fome 
hours will not be uncrowned.’ : 

_ Our Readers may already difcover fome traces of that happy 
talent, which our Author poffefles, of adapting his ftyle to his 
fubject. We are not to learn, indeed, that, among the prefent 
numerous competitors for oratorial excellence, there have been 
critics invidious enough to reprefent the dazzling, blazing, 
heart-inflaming, terrific ftyle of this Writer, as merely imitative. 
Dologodelmo’s ¢ Oratory’s high encomiums upon the mighty Sear- 
etherial*,’ fay they, have furnifhed Dr. Garner with his beft 
figures, his moft founding epithets, his moft fublime flights— 


* Oh Death, thou long-lived Mortal,’ 


Says the genius of Hurlothrombo. Had our Author, fay thefe 
critics, been to addrefs this longeval {keleton of mortality, he 
would have called him, oda 


Oh Death! thou fpeechlefs Orator ! 


But, how do they know this? How can they prove this fuggef- _ 
tion not to be the child of malice ? Truly thus. The following 


* See the immortal Hurlothrombo, 1% Ed. page 9. 
paflages, 
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paflages, they pretend, have too great a fimilitude not to juftify 
the fufpicion of imitation. Dr. Garner fuppofes an affectionate 


father, ‘ exprefling his pungent exultation of heart,’ to addrefs. 


my fon! my fon! What a fea of intenfe fatisfaction 
overflows this breaft.—Oh! tranfporting !. tranfporting !—Oh! 
ceafe not, ceafe not, my beloved! to travel the delightfuk 
ftreets of virtue, that rapture may warm a fond father’s breaft, 
beginning to bend under the rifing mountain of years ; that, at 
the fetting of life’s fun, the confideration of leaving behind me 
a virtuous child, may fhoot arefulgent, golden, ray of comfort 
through my foul, taking wing into a fhorelefs futurity.’ 

This. fpeech is fuppofed to be only an improvement on the 
following of King Soar-ethereal to his miftrefs : is 

¢ Oh! my Cadamore! that I might die always to live with 
thee ; for when the fetters of flumber have linked thefe limbs and 
the ground together, when the chains of fleep have bound ‘this 
body to the earth; when thefe eyes, thefe ears are infenfibie, I 
have other eyes that fee, other ears that hear, and my(felf re- 
joices when myfelf is dead.’ | 

Now, not to infift on the wide difference there is, between 
«a man’s breaft bending under a rifing mountain,’ and ¢ his body 
being bound to the earth,’ we do infift, in oppofition to thefe 
critics, that the above paflages are totally diffimilar. They yet 
perfift in carrying on the parallel farther. The rejoicing father 
above-inftanced wifhes, * that in the dread, the joyous, all re- 
munerating, day, he and his fon, may meet, with ravifhed hearts, 
with faces, clad in fmiles—that, O rapturous reflection! they 
may fpend, together, an eternity, in laughing, heavenly, groves, 
plucking golden, ever-ripening, fruit off flourifhing trees of 
blifs, extatic | 

The jeyous meeting here projected, it is faid, is evidently 
taken from the following fpeech of Hurlothrombo : 

‘ Letus go, my Lord, we'll this moment mount her upon the 
back of the fun; in the mean while, you get a ftraddle upon 
the moon, there you’ll be mounted aloft and ride after her, fpar 
and whip, whip and fpur, and you'll be fure to overtake her in 
the eclipfes ; there you’H be clapped together, fate “o face, one 
upon another ; and all the world will fhout and fay, he has her, 
he has her! Huzza.’ 

The malevolence of thefe critics, leads them ftill greater 
lengths, even fo far as to cavil at almof all our Author’s tropes 
and figures. But, we fhou!d be glad to know, what is oratory, 
without tropes and figures? and as to the propriety of them, the 
beft writers might be quoted to prove it problematical. ¢ What- 
ever tenet is efpoufed, fays our Author, that opens a door to a 
torrent of licentioufnefs, be the fharp axe of folid argument ap- 
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ify plied to its very soot.’ How hypercritical is it to obje& here 
4 rooted tenet’s opening a door to a torrent! How captious to 








ate 
efs. oppofe the keen edge of ridicule againft the /harp axe of folid ar- 
ument! Solidity, fay they, betokens weight and ftrength; its 
on effects bearing a greater fimilitude to the ftroke of a mallet, the 
h! crufh of a rammer, or, * the fillip of a three-man beetle,’ than 
Ful to the keen feverity of an edge-tool. 
ft, Again, ewhen our Author thus calls out to the founcing 
at sf agggaf Plicious controverfy, * Ruft thou fharp-edged {word ! 
ne eternal, in thy fcabbard !’ thefe critics affect tofneer; pretending 
ort that it is impoffible for a {word to keep growing rufty for ever ; 
for that fome time or other it muft be fairly rufted through and 
he can grow rufty nolonger. But, who doth not plainly fee, that 
fuch remarks are the mere effects of ignorance or envy *? Away 
th with fuch contemptible correctnefs, the frigid fuggeftions of 
nd cold-blooded critics, eftranged to the captivating, foul-enchant- 
iis ing, heaven-vivifying powers of oratory! Let us throw afide 
I |. therefore fuch invidious criticifms, and with our Author, ‘ turn 
e- | the feet of thought into the tract of themes, meriting fedate, 
' reiterated contemplation.’ Hear part of our Author’s addrefs to 
en | Oratory and to Orators. 3 
dy | ¢ Hail! Hail! O Oratory ! Queen of the heart! Permit an 
fe | affeGlionate fon to employ his pencil, in attempting to heighten 
et | the amiable grace of thy features, &c.’ With regard to the 
er |  Orator, he thus beautifully queries, replies, apoftrophizes, and 
e- | exclaims. ¢ Shall he groping, tread the dark, but fiery paths 
‘3, | Of religious controverfy? Or fhall he feed his flock with the n 
ey | food of pathetic difcourfes or practical fubjects ? With the: food 
s, | Of pathetic difcourfes or practical fubjeéts. The duties, the in- 
of fluencing principles of religion, which reafon’s beams, which. 
revelation’s radiant funfhine, ope; thefe, thefe, ye fons of Elo- 
ly | quence! are what? the precious pearls you are to work upon ;’ 
not upon fpeculative controverted points, which ‘ feed with frefh 
ie) fuel, the fire of party-zeal. Party-zeal ! Devouring vulture! 
ym that has long, long, O Chriftianity! been gnawing thy very 
ar | vitals; that, yet, wounds thee, with her iharp, envenomed 
in |  tooth+.. O the fcenes! the fcenes! fcenes! Humanity.cannot 
ie | contemplate, without heart-convulfing horror, that have, hence, 
r, | derived their birth. O benevolence! benevolence! how, how 
p= =haft thou — — — —!’’ | 
er | | 
es * Befides, there is poflibly, after all, a flight error of the prefs, and 
vy the word ru/f fhould have been printed re/. Where then would be the 
ie impropriety ? And what would become of their criticifms ? 
a t The pitiful critics above mentioned objeé alfo to this paflage; 
| telling us that a vulture has no teeth, But what of that? every body 
a knows it has confounded talons, and that’s as bad. 
1 | 7 May 
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‘May we not here juftly exclaim, with our Author, ‘ Here _ 
here, ye facred Orators ! fix your eye! Be thefe, be thefe your 
patterns?” Of this at leaft we are certain, that the declamations 
of a Sheridan, a Rice, or any other modern profeffor, are not 
to be named in the day with this of Dr. Garner ; who, while 
they glitter thro’ a cloud, like twinkling ftars or gilt twopences, 
will fhine like a crown-piece or a full moon, in the wide ex- 


panfe, the clear firmament of Oratory ! 
| K.n.k 
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A Digeft of the Laws of England. By the Right Honourable Sir 
John Comyns, Knt. Lord Chief Baron of his Majefty’s 
Court of Exchequer. Folio. 11. 10s, Knapton, &c. 


N our former accounts of this Digeft*; we recommended 

it as a valuable acceffion to the fund of juridical know- 

lege; and we have only to add, that it is continued with the 
fame care and accuracy. 

The volume before us begins with Title; DEvisr, and ends 
with Title, JusricE-SEaT. 

Under Title, Dignity, are fome articles of information, which 
may not be un-entertaining to the Reader. The Author en- 
quires how one may be entitled or created ; which may be, 1, 
By Prefcription. 2. By Tenure. 3. By Writ. 4. By Patent. 
5. By Parliament. .6. By Marriage. 

So a dignity may be obtained by marriage: as, if a duke, 
marquis, earl, &c. marries ; the wife fhal] be noble for her life, 
Co. L. 16. b. 

And if a woman marries a duke, who dies, and afterwards fhe } 
marries a baron, yet fhe continues a dutchefs. Co. L. 16. bs 
2 Inft. 50. 

If a.duke, earl, &c. who has the dignity in fee, has not 2 
fon, but feveral daughters ; the king may confer the dignity on 
him who marries any of the daughters, as he pleafes. 12 Co. 
Ill. .Vide Parcenors, (A. 2.) 

But if .a woman, noble by a marriage, afterwards takes a 
shufband under the degree of nobility; fhe fhall lofe her nobility. 
Co. L. 16. b. 2Inft. 5. Dy. 79. b. Ow. 81. : 

Otherwife, if a woman, noble by defcent, takes a hufbarid 
‘not noble. Co. L. 16.b. 2 Inft. 50. Per Brock, Ow. 82. 

Or, if a queen dowager takes ahufband, noble or not noble: 


for fhe by her fubfequent marriage {hall not Jofe her dignity. 
2Inft. 50. 











* See Vol. 28. p. 16g. and-Vol. 31. ps 190, 
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Yet if a woman, noble by defcent, marries to an inferior de- 
ree of nobility; as, if the daughter of a duke marries a baron, 
fhe fhall have precedence only as a baronefs. Ow. 82. 


His account likewife of the Privileges of the Peers, and of the 
Manner of their Trial, is very curious and fatisfactory. 


The PriviLecEs of PEERs. 


To be tried by Peers. 


All the barons of parliament fhall be tried for treafon, felony, 
mifprifion, or as acceflory, at the fuit of the king, by their peers. 
By Magn. Chart. 9 H. 3. 29. Non fuper eum ibimus, Sc. nifi per 
legale judicium parium fuorum, 2 Inft. 49. 9g Co. 30. b. Stat, 
152, 153- 

So, all of the nobility, who are peers of parliament. 

So by the common law, which is now affirmed by the Sta. 
20 H. 6. g. all dutcheffes, countefles, and baronefles, who are 
noble by defcent, creation, or marriage. 2 Inft. 50. 

And marchionefles and vifcountefles, &c. though not named 
by the Sta. 20H. 6.9. 2 Inft. 50. 

So the queen confort, ordowager. 2 Inft. 50. 

And a peer cannot waive his trial by his peers. Kel. 56. in 
Marg. Mo. 621. 1 Tr. 265. 2 Ruth.94. Vide Poft. (F. 2.) 

But the nobles of another kingdom, or whoare not barons of 
our parliament, fhall not be tried by the peers of parliament, 
but by the common law, confirmed by parliament, 4 Ed. 3. 
aint. 50. 7 Co.15.16. Calvin. 3 Inft. 30. 

Nor a woman, noble by marriage, who has loft her dignity 
by fubfequent marriage under the degree of nobility. 2 Init. 50. 
Vide ante, (C. 6.) 

Nor an archbifhop, or bifhop ; for they are not peers inherit- 
able. Seld. J. P. If he be not accufed in parliament. 4 Sed. 
3 Vol. 2p. 1541. 3 Inft. 30. for they make proxies after plea, 
and withdraw themfelves. 3 Init. 31. 

So a baron of parliament fhall noz be tried by his peers in an 
appeal, which is the fuit of the party. 2 Inft. 49. 9 Co. 30. b. 
Stat. P..C. 150. a. 10 Ed. 4. 6. b. 3 Inft. 30. 

Nor in premunire, or other Cafe, except treafon, felony, or 
mifprifion. 41 Bul. 198. 3 Inft. 30. 

So he may be indiéted for treafon, felony, or mifprifion by a 
jary. 2 Inft. 49. 

‘ And upon fuch indi&tment in B. R. he may plead his pardon 
there. 2 Inft. 49. R.1. Rol. 297. 
' And if he does not appear, procefs iffues there, and he may be 
outlawed upon it, per judicium coronatorum. _2 Inft. 49. 
So the indi€tment fhal! be before B, R. or commiflioners 2p- 
Rev. July, 1765. C pointed, 
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iH pointed, by a jury of the county where the offence was come 
7 mitted. 3 Inft. 28. 
MM But he eannot confefs the indiétment, or plead not guilty in 
| B. R. 2 Inft. 49. 
a And before plea; the king fhall make an high fteward, whe 
oF may arraign him, or tranimit the indictment by certiorari to 
if parliament. R. Hut. 131. 
4 By the commiffion to the high fteward, the indictment is re- 
4 Per f and power given him to receive the indi€tment, and to 
| proceed fecundum legem Angle; and a command to the peers to 
% attend, und to the lieutenant of the Tower to bring his prifo- 
| ner, and a certiorari of equal date with the commidfion, or later, 
13 to remove the indictment before him indilate. 3 Inft. 28. Vide 
‘ 1H. 4. 1. 
4 ine nie of a peer, the king conftitutes an high fteward 
j bac vices 3 Inft. 28. 1H. 4.1.4. De quo vide Officer, (E. 5.) 
The high fteward by warrant requires which ferjeant at arms 
he pleafes to fummon the peers named in the warrant, to be at 
Weftminfter on fuch a day, totry, &c. Mo. 621. Stat. 152. 
3 Inft. 28. | 
4 So, by warrant, he requires the lieutenant of the Tower to 
: bring his prifoner. Mo. 621. 1H. 4.1.4. 3 Inft. 28. 
i And, by letter, the judges are required to be prefent, who 
i attend in fcarlet, &c. Keil. 54. } 
And a writ goes out of Chancery to the lieutenant of the : 
Tower, to bring the prifoner, as the high fteward fhall appoint. 
3 Init. 28. 


And peers, in commiffion to find the indiétment, may be 
upon the trial. R. Keil. 58. 

A precept by the high fteward to the ferjeant to fummon fot 
EF tales proceres, Se. per ques, Hc, names none particularly. 
3 Inft. 28. 

But they ought to be r2ormore. 3 Inft. 28, 30. 


At the day appointed the commiffion is read. Mo. 621. Stat. i, 
152. 3 Inf. 28. 


or 
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Then the peers are named according to the fummons re- | 

turned. Mo. 621. 3 Inft. 28, 29. ! 

Ly The prifoner cannot challenge any peer. R. 1 Tr. 366. 
i} 3 Inft.27. 2 Ruth. 94. Vide infra. | 

1 The peers, who appear, take their places according to their 

dignity. Mo. 621. 3 Inft. 28,29. Sta. 152. , 


And afterwards the prifoner is brought to the bar. Mo. 621. 
Sta. 152. 3 Inft. 29. 


154 And then the indictment is read. Mo. 621. 3 Inft. 29. | 
Bi Sta. 152. 


And then the prifoner is arraigned. 3Inft.29. Sta. 152. 
: ; : Afterwards 
| ) 
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Afterwards the prifoner ought to plead, otherwife he ftands 
mute. R. 1 Tr. 366. Vide infra. 

_ If he pleads mot guilty, iflue is joined upcn it. 3 Inft. 29, 
Vide infra. 

And there needs no counfel for this ; but if he pleads matter 
of law, counfel fhould be affigned him. . 3 Inft, 29. 2 Ruth, 
94. 1 Tr. 366. : 

If the prifoner does not appear, the fame procefs fhall be 
againft him as upon another indictment, till he be outlawed, 
3 Inft. 31. 

After the indi&ment read, the peer ought to plead; otherwife 
judgment fhall be againft him. Keil. 57. 1 Tr. 366. 

If he pleads not guilty, he puts himfelf upon his peers, Mo, 
621. Stat. 152. 3Inft. 29. Vide fupra. 

And he cannot waive the trial by his peers, or challenge any 
of them. Mo. 621. Keil. 56. 3Inft. 30. Vide Parliament, 
(L. 17.) Vide ante, (F.1.) Vide fupra. 

And he need not have time allowed for pleading, though the 
indiétment be long. Keil. 56. 

Af he does not plead, but confeffes the indictment, judgment 
fhal] be imniediately againfthim. 1 H. 4. 1. a, : 

After plea, the king’s ferjeants and attorney immediately give 
evidence againft him; and then the prifoner fhall anfwer to it. 
Stat.152. 3 Inft. 29. 

Then the Conftable with his prifonet retires, while the peers 
confult of their verdi&t. Stat.152.b. 3 Inft. 29. 

The judges may be afked theit opinions in any point: for they 
are prefent for the affiftance of the court. Keil. 54. 

And therefore, if the high fteward afks a queftion, they ought 
to anfwet, though it be in the abfence of the prifoner. Keil. 54. 

So they may deliver their opinion upon a queftion propofed in 
point of Law, in the abfence of the prifoner. Dub. Keil. 54. 

But they ought not to deliver their opinion, before the trial of 
a criminal cafe triable before them. 3 Inft. 29. 

If the peers, after eviderice, being in confult, defire to fpeak 
With any of the judges ; with aflent of the high fteward he may 
gotothem. Keil. 54. 

But the judges ought not to deliver any opinion in point of 
law, but in open court. Keil. 54. in the prefence of the prifo- 
ner. 3 Inft. 29. 

And they ought not to fpeak with the king’s counfel privately 
upon it. 3 Inft. 30. 

And therefore, if the peers confulting of their verdi&, defixe 
to fpeak with a judge, and then afk his opinion in law, he ought 
to inform them, that he cannot deliver a private opinion, nor 
without conference with the other judges. R. Keil. 54. 

If the peers confulting, &c. defire to fpeak with the high 

2 fteward ; 


as 
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fteward; he cannot fpeak with them but-in the prefence of the 
prifoner. R. Keil. 57. 3 Inft. 29. 
The peers may eat and drink, after evidence given, beforé 


q verdi&. 1 Tr. 366. 2 Ruth. gs. on 





f But the peers ought not to feparate or adjourn after evidence, 

} before their verdi@t. 1 Tr. 366. 3 Inft. 30. 2 Ruth. 95. 

it After a major part of the peers in confult are agreed of their 

i} verdiat, they again take their places, and the high fteward afks 


ee 


of the lowett, and fo of each, feriatim, Whether the prifoner be 
guilty, who anfwers without oath, Guilty, or Not guilty, upon 
his honour. Stat. 152. b. 10 Ed. 4. 6. b. 1 H. 4, 1. a. 
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| 3 Inft. 30. 
( Then the high fteward afks for the prifoner, and declares the 
i verdi& to him, and gives judgment accordingly. Stat. 152. b. 
4 ! for the verdict is given in abfence of the prifoner. 3 Inft. 30. 


If they do not agree, the court may adjourn tothe next day : 
though it is not ufual. Keil. 57. 3 Inft. 31. 

And in fuch cafe the peers need not continue together, as 
other juries ; but may retire to their houfes. R. Keil. 57. 
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| riteners, and fuch Natives as would acquire a Scientifical Know- 
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ledze of their own Tongue. In Two Paris. Containing, 1/i, An 
exact Analyfis and proper Divifion of Scund, fo far as it regards 
Pronunciation, tn all its Variety, according to the true Genius and 
; Idiom of the Englifh Language. 2d, The Eight Parts of Speech 
diftinétly confidered, with the Declenfions of Articles, Nouns, Pro- 
} nouns, ce. and the Conjugations of herbs bath regular and trre- 
ie gular, at full Lenath 5 by which msans any one may learn Englif 
A grammatically, in the fame eafy, familiar and regular Manner, 
hs as the French and other modern Languages. The whole inter perfed ) 
y with feveral fhort Praxes and Remarks at the End of every Part 
| of Sp-ech, To which are added, fimilar Comparifons of the old 
Engiifh, Scotch and Welch Tongues, with the modern Englifh: 
As alfo, Examples for thofe who underfiand Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanifh, Portuguefe, Se. fhewing the Affinity of the Englifh to 
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thefe Languages, and the natural Gradition of Change, from one 
to another. By Chajles Wifeman, N. P. 12mo. 3s. 6d, ; 
Nicoll. 

iB ; , , : 
Hy Neglect to particularize their labours, to enhance their 
t xerit, or to recommend them by pompous pretenfions to 
; ihe public, is not the fault of the prefent race of authors. How 
a many complete Englifh Grammars on new plans, have we not al- 
it e addy 
A ready 
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ready had, or been threatened with? How many more are to 
come, ftill! more complete and on newer plans, it is not eafy to 
guefs. Mr. Wifeman fets out, in his preface, like moft other 
writers on thefe fubjects, expatiating on the great utility of 
grammatical learning, the unfuccefsful attempts of others, and 
the fuperior advantages attained, or difcoveries made, by him- 
felf. On avery attentive and impartial perufal, however, of his 
performance, we find him not only proceeding on the old plan, 
but advancing hardly any thing new on the fubject. A very 
confiderable part of his work, relates to pronunciation, an ob- 
ject of the greateft importance in the prefent ftate of our lan- 
guage; as it is owing principally to the amazing uncertainty 
and irregularity prevailing in our orthoepy, that foreigners do 
not attempt to learn a language which is fo greatly deferving 
their acquifition. But the common rules are fo vague, and the 
number of anomalies and exceptions fo great, that the perfeve- 
rance of an Hercules and the patience of a Job feem infufficient 
to furmount fuch difficulties. It will be imagined ftrange, that, 
amidft fuch a multiplicity of attempts as have lately been made, 
the public fhould not reap fome emolument, as each fucceeding 
writer muft have the opportunity of feeing and avoiding the mif- 
takes of his predeceflors. But the truth is, that few, or none, 
have gone deep enough to trace the fource of that fundamental 
errour, which is common to grammarians, of all nations*. 
Add to this, that moft of thefe writers are particularly interefted » 
in the pecuniary fuccefs, or fale, of their books ; writing more 
for their own emolument and that of their refpeCtive {chools, 
than for the public in general. As they have a temporary pur- 
pofe to anfwer, it is no wonder, therefore, they fhould precipi- 
tate the execution of their performances, and content them- 
felves with borrowing liberally from each other: in which cafe, 
as they adopt their manner, it is almoft impoffible not to adopt 
their errours. That Mr. Wifeman is no more to be exempted 
from this cenfure than his competitors, will be evident to the 
Reader who fhall turn over only a few pages of his book. In 
his lift of words, exemplifying the ufe of the finale filent; 
which he fays ferves to lengthen and foften the word, which 
would otherwife be fhort and hard, he hath got eve, done, one, 
finge, &c. Among his examples alfo of fimilar founds, he ad- 
duces manywords very diffimilar, according to the pronunciation of 
good {peakers. It is impoflible, fays he, for the niceft ear to diftin- 
guifh between the found of the word noofe and news, of and off, 
&c. Now it is well known that nove is founded by polite 


* This is the cuf%tom of imputing articula‘e founds to /tters, intead 
of /:/la'les, and of attempting to teach the found o: one letter by that 
of another equally mute or equivocal. 
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fpeakers as Joofe, goofe, &c. and news like mufe, hws, &e, Of 


in converfation or reading alfo is founded as if written ov. Thus 
we fay a man ov war, a man ov wit, &c.—Again this Author 
adopts the errours of the moft grofs and vulgar dialeét, as the 
practical method of pronouncing Englifh. But we might appeal 
to any tolerable fpeaker of our tongue againft the cuftom of 
faying amof? for almolt, alablaftur for alabatter, [cutcheneal for co- 
chineal, conflur for conttrue, /oveyers for lovers, moral for model, 
nabel for navel, ingons for onions, continential for continental, 
figary for vagary, vardy for verdict, win/fcutting for wainf{cotting, 
&c. Of what ufe can fuch examples be, either to foreigners or 
provincials, unlefs to acquaint them how falfely they may ven- 
ture to fpeak, and yet be underftood by the vulgar. 

This Writer tells us farther, that the niceft ear cannot diftin- 
guifh between the founds of the following words, when pro- 
nounced one after another in converfation, more air and more 
rare, more ice and more rice, fome cat and fome meat, fome ice 
and fome mice, the little ox and the little locks, in either and in 
neither, &c. This Mr. Wifeman muft be a ftranger fpeaker 
fyre than he is a writer, if he puts thefe his own rules into prac- 
tice. Asawriter, however, we have an intimation from him- 
felf of his uncommon abilities. The Reader of this grammar, 
fays he, ‘ while he fecks after the drynefs of precept, may be 
agreeably furprifed with the fallies of imagination, as I have 
taken care at proper intervals to infert pleafant leffons, which 
like fpots of verdure in an Afiatic wild, may ferve at once to 
afford the weary traveller reft and refrefhment.’? It may be 
thought injurious in us to omit a {pecimen or two of thefe extra- 
ordinary beauties ; as it is certain, a man may fometimes fhine 
as a poet or hiftorian, without excelling greatly as an orator or 
gtammarian. 


A Praxis on Naffls [as he writes it] ending in ing. 
Now opens the /pring, and the birds on the wizg. 
May our enemies /wing, for good news we bring. 
Fach man pull his fring, and let the bells ring.’ 
We'll merrily Ang to great George our hing. 

Kor that is the thing, with a high ding a ding. 


Naffals ending in ung. 
Whilft qn her I hung, and clofe to her clung, 
With initrument frung, quite from me the /prung, 
And at me fhe fung, the cork fcrew and bung, 
Then I at her jung, the cloaths the had wrung, 
For her faucy songue ; but it fell in the dung, 
And there was J flung, with a pring *, prong, prung. 


* The dung-fork, 
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So much for poetry; now for a tale in profe, ferving to illuf- 
trate the nature and ufe of the letter 4; another pleafant {pot 
of verdure’in this Afiatic wild! ‘ An Englifh gentleman once 
ordered his fervant to heat fome broth, but in his manner of pro- 
noucing it left out the 4; whereupon the fervant naturally con- 
cluding he was bid to eat it, he did fo; when his mafter had 
waited a confiderable time expecting his broth, he called his 
fervant and enquired where it was? to which he anfwered, Sir, 
if you remember, you ordered me to eat the broth, which I have 
accordingly done; to whom the mafter replied, Why, how’s 
that ! perhaps you did not hear me pronounce the 4; I bid you 
heat the broth, I could have ate it myfelf; but Sir, fays the fer- 
vant, I have often heard you infift upon it, that H non eff litera.’ 
Thus, concludes our Author, we find the gentleman very juftly 


loft his broth for not confidering 4 as a letter. ; 
K-n-k 





~~ 


The Fudgment of Paris: A Poem. By James Beattie, M. A. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Becket, 


5 i Poem has a moral tendency, and the end of it is to 
prove that virtue alone is capable of affording us a grati- 
fication adequate to our whole nature ; the purfuits of ambition, 
fenfual pleafure, &c. promi only partial happinefs, as being 
adapted not to our whole conftitution, but only to a part of it. 
Mr. Beattie writes from ftrongypowers of imagination, and a 
brilliant fancy. His expreffion is at the fame time bold and 
elegant, and his imagery various and rich ; but his verfe is fome- 
times too artificially laboured, and a purfuit of prettinefs ap- 
pears too vifibly.—At other times his expreffion wants fufficient 
eafe and perfpicujty, and is rendered ftiff by the formality of 
compound epithets. ‘The fpeech of Venus we fhall fele&t as a 
fpecimen, as well for the entertainment of our Readers, as be- 
caufe that, in our opinion, omitting two or three ftanzas, it 
contains, though contrary to the Poet’s intention, the wifeft ar- 


guments of any that were offered by the eelefialtriumvirate.’ pce eclLeital 
When thus the Queen of foul-diffolving fimiles : Car didalG a a 


‘¢ Let gentler fates my darling Priace attend. 
Joylefs and crpel are the warrior’s fpoils, 
Dreary the path ftern Virtue’s fons afcend. 


Of mortal joy full narrow is the /pace, 
And the dread verge ftill gains upon the fight; 
While, far beyond his fphere, man’s empty gaxe 
Scans the faint dream of unapproach* delight ; 


C4 Till 
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Till every fprightly hour, and blooming fcene 
Of life’s gay morn, unheeded, glides away, 
Clouds fraught with tempeit mount the blue ferene, 
And ftorm and ruin clofe the troublous day. 
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Thou fill exult to hail the prefent joy ; 

Thine be the boon that comes unearn’d by toil ; 
No froward vain defire thy blifs annoy, 

No flattering hope thy longing hours beguile ! 





Ah! why fhould man purfue the charms of Fame, 
For ever luring, yet for ever coy? 

Light as the gaudy rainbow’s pillar’d gleam, 
That melts elufive from the wondering boy ! 





What, though her throne irradiate many a clime, 
If hung loofe-tottering o’er th’ unfathom’d tomb? 
, - What, thogh her mighty clarion, rear’d fublime, 
+ A £4-- ~ Difplay th’ imperial wreathe, and glittering plume? 
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re Can glittering plume, or can th’ imperial wreathe | 
Redeem, trom unrelenting Fate, the brave? 


ti What note of triumph can her clarion breathe, 
a , , . . 

4 T’ alarm th’ eternal midnight of the grave ? 
‘ That night draws on; nor will the vacant hour 


Of expectation linger as it flies, ‘ : 
Nor fate one moment unenjoy’d reftore ; 
Each moment's flight how precious to the wife! 


O fhun th’ annoyance of the buitling throng, 
That haunt with zealous turbulence the Great. 

There coward office boafts th’ unpunith’d wrong, 
And {neaks fecure in infolence of itate : 





i O'er fancy’d injury Sufpicion pines, 
Ui And in grim filence gnaws the feftering wound ; 
aie Deceit the rage-embitter’d {mile refines, : 
| And Cenfure fpreads the viperous hifs around. 


# Hope not, fond Prince, though Wifdom guard thy throne, 3 
a Though Truth and Bounty prompt each generous aim, 
a Though thine the palm of peace, the vi€tor’s crown, . 

Gis The mufe’s rapture, and the patriot’s flame; 





Hope.not, though all that-captivates the wife, 
All that endears the good exalt thy praife, 
Hope not to tafte repofe ; for Envy’s eyes 








At faireft worth ftill point their deadly rays. 
% Envy, ftern tyrant of the flinty heart, 
ip Can ought of virtue, truth, or beauty charm ? 
) Can foft Compaffion thrill with pleafing fmart, 
i Repentance melt, or Gratitude difarm ? 
nt 
i} : _ 
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Ah no. Where Winter Scythia’s wafte enchains, 
And monftrous fhapes growl to the ruthle/s ftorm, 

Not Px ©Bus’ {mile can cheer the dreadful plains, 
Or foil accurs’d with balmy life inform. 


Then, Envy, then is thy triumphant hour, 
When mourns Benevolence his baffled fcheme ; 
When Infult mocks the clemency of Power, 
And loud Diffention’s livid firebrands gleam ; 


When fquint-ey’d Slander plies th’ unhallow’d tongue, 
From poifon’d maw when Treafon weaves his line, 
And mufe apoftate (infamy to fong !) 
Grovels, low-muttering at Sedition’s fhrine. 


Let not my Prince forego the tranquil fhade, 
The whifpering grove, the fountain, and the plain : 
Power, with the oppreflive weight of pomp array’d, 
Pants for fimplicity and eafe—in vain. 


The yell of frantic Mirth may ften his ear; 
But frantic Mirth foon leaves the heart forlorn’; 
And Preasure flies that high tempeftuous {phere, 
Far different fcenes her-lucid paths adorn. 


She loves to wander on th’ untrodden lawn, 
Or the green bofom of reclining hill, 

Sooth’d by the carelefs warbler of the dawn, 
Or the lone plaint of ever-murmuring rill, 


Or, from the mountain-glade’s aereal brow, 
While to her fong a thoufand echoes call, 

Marks the wild woodland wave remote below, 
Where fhepherds pipe unfeen, and waters fall. 


Her influence oft the feftive hamlet proves, 
Where the high carol chears th’ exulting ring ; 

And oft fhe roams the maze of wildering groves, 
Liftening the unnumber'd melodies of {pring : 


Or to the long and lonely fhore retires ; 
What time, loofe-glimmering to the lunar beam, 
Faint heaves the flumberous wave, and ftarry fires 
Gild the blue deep with many a lengthening gleam: 


Then, to the balmly bower of rapture born, 
While ftrings, felf-warbling, breath elyfian reft, 
Melts in delicious vifion, till the Morn 
Spangle with twinkling dew the flowery watte, 


The frolic Moments, purple-pinion’d dance 
Around, and fcatter rofes as they play ; 
And the blithe Graces, hand in hand, advance, 


Where, with her lov’d Compeers, fhe deigns to ftray : 
Mild 
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Mild Solitude, in veil of ruffet die, 

Her fylvan fpear with mofs-grown ivy bound ; 
And Indolence, with fweetly languid eye, 

And zonelefs robe that trails along the ground. 


But chiefly Love-———-O Thou, whofe gentle mind 
Each foft indulgence nature framed to thare ; 

Pomp, wealth, renown, dominion, all refign'd, 
O-hafte to Pleafure’s bower; for Love is there, 


- Love, the defire of Gods! the feaft of heaven! 


Yet to earth’s favour'd offspring not deny'd! 
Ab, let not thanklefs man the blefling given 
Enflave to fame, or facrifice to pride, 


Nor I from Virtue’s cail decoy thine ear; 
Friendly to Pleafure are her facred laws, 

Let Tempesance’ {mile the cup of giadnefs chear, 
‘That cup is death, if he with-hold appiaufe. 


Far from thy haunt be Envy’s baneful fway, 

And ‘Hate that works the harra{s’d foul to form; 
Byt woo Content to breathe her foothing lay, 

And charm from Fancy’s view each angry form. 


No favage joy th’ harmonious hours profane ! 
Whom love refines can barbarous tumult please ? 
Shall ragé of blood pollute the fylvan reign ? 
Shall leifu:e wanton in the fpoils of Peace ? 


Free let the feathery race indulge the fone, 
Inhale ‘the liberal beam and melt in loves 

Free Jet the fleet hind bound her hills along, 
And in pure ftreams the watery nations rove. 


To jey in Nature’s univerfal finile, 
Well fuits, O Man, thy pleafurable fphere ; 
But‘why fhould Virtue doom thy years to toil ! 
Ah, why fhould Vistue’s law be deem’d fevere! 


What meed, Beneficence, thy care repays ? 
What, Sympathy, thy ftill returning pang ? 


__ And why his generous arm fhould juftice raiic, 


To dare the vengeance of a tyrant’s fang? 


From thankle/s fpite no bounty can fecure ; 
Or froward wifh of ‘difcontent fulAl, 

That knows not to regret thy bounded power, 
But blames with keen reproach thy partial will. 


To check th’ impetuous alJ-involving tide 
Of human woes, how impotent thy firi/e ! 

High o’er thy mounds devouring furges ride, 

Nor reck thy bafited torle, or iavith'd life. 
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The Laws againft Ingroffing, Foreflalling, St 27° 


The bower of blifs, the fmile of love be thine, 
Unlabour'd eafe, and leifures carelefs dream. 

Such be their joys, who bend at Venus’ fhrine, 
And own her charms beyond compare fuprewe!” 


Mr. Bedtie fometime ago publifhed a volume of poems which 
wete, or at leaft deferved to have been, favourably received. See 
Review, Vol. XXIV. p. 393. We with this Writer would, 
for the future, be more attentive to his rhymes, nor fuffer his 
ear to be mifled by the northern pronunciation : Vide the in- 


{tances printed in Italjes, L 
° 


—_* 





as 


The Laws againf? Ingroffing, Foreftalling, Regrating,. and monopo- 


lizing. Containing all the Statutes and adjudged Cafes concerning, 


them. Compiled by Defire of a Great Perfonage, for the Uje of 
the Magiftrates in Town and Country; in order to point out the 
Defeéts in the Law, as it now flands, relative to thefe Offences ; 
and, to propofe fuch Expedients for remedying them as they foall 
think neccfary: By Stephen Browne, Efq; Formerly maa 
of his Majefty’s Court of Admiralty, and one of the Juftices 


&c. 


HE laws againft the above-mentioned offences are here. 


ftated in a very full and accurate manner; and notwith- 
ftanding they may, in fome particulars, be deemed defective, yet 
fuch as they are, were they but vigoroufly put in force, there 
would not be fo many grievances refulting from the pernicious 
practices, which have lately more than ever been the fubject of 
univerfal complaint. 

The policy of all well-governed ftates has eyer been directed 
to check the rapacity of tradefmen, whofe felf-intereft prompts 
them to ufe every artifice for obtaining inordinate profit: and 
the Athenian laws were fo ftri€ in this refpect, that they even 
made it penal in a trader to fell a commodity at a lefs price than 
was at firft offered him, 

With regard to our laws refpecting the above offences, they 
labour under one difadvantage which is common to all penal 
laws, that is, the odium attending the character of an informer, 
But inftead of punifhing the breach of the law, the beft policy 
would be, if poffible, to prevent the offence: and perhaps it 
would contribute greatly to this end, if farmers, &c. were 
put under an obligation of bringing their goods to an open mar- 
ket: which might be done by abolifhing the offices of falefmen, 
factors, and all intermediate agents, who only ferve to enhance 
the price of commodities ; for the greater number of hands they 
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of the Grand Court. in Jamaica, 8vo, 2s. 6d. Withy, 
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28 Letters, on the Force of Imagination 


pats through, the dearer they muft come to the confumer, as a 
profit muft be made by every one concerned, 


We are fenfible, however, that this would be a nice experi- 
ment to make, and fuch a one as fhould not be attempted per 


faltum. . R> e a 





Letters, on the Force of re in Pregnant Women. Wherein 
it is proved, by inconte/tible Arguments, drawn bath from Reafon 
‘and Expertence, that it ts a ridiculous Prejudice to fuppofe.it pof- 
Loleor a pregnant Woman to mark her Child with the Figure of 
any Objeét fhe has longed for. 12m0. 2s. Griffin. 


HE academy of fciences at Peterfburg propofed, amons 

their prize queftions a few years ago, the following 
query; © Whether the imagination of pregnant women did 
really affect the foetus ; if fo, how far, and what were the phy- 
fical caufes of fuch affeCtion ?? Whether the letters before us 
were written in confequence of this academical prize, we know 
not; but we are much miftaken if they were penned originally 
in Englifh ; the philofophy of them being evidently much fupe- 
rior to their ftyle. | 

« Many perfons of learning, fays the Writer, have endeavoured 
to overturn the common prejudice of the force of imagination 
in pregnant women, but with little fuccefs ;,fome of them de- 
nying or concealing the facts which feem to authorize it ; while 
others have treated the fubject in too abftrufe 2 manner, and in 
too technical a ftile to inftru& or convince thofe who are 
principally interefted in its inveftigation. Whether our Author 
hath fucceeded better than his predeceflors, the effect his let- 
ters may have on the fair fex will probably foon determine. 

The propofitions, which the Letter-writer undertakes to 
prove, are, that pregnant women cannot mark the infant in the 
womb, with the figure of thofe things which particularly affe& 
them,’ or for which they are faid to long; becaufe the mother 
cannot communicate her ideas, her apprehenfions, or fears, to 
the infant ; and that even if this communication were poflible, 


and the infant feniible of the mother’s paffions, yet the child 


could not experience any other effects therefrom, than thofe 
which the mother herfelf experienced ; and fince there never was 
an inftance of the mother’s being marked herfelf with the figure 

of what fhe longed for, or was particularly affected by, it is 
equally impoffible for the child to be marked with thofe objects: 
all the external marks, which have been ridiculoufly afcribed to 
the force of imagination, being the confequences of the mecha- 


nifm, which fecundates the egg, that inclofes the firft rudi- 
ments of the infant, 
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In regard to the communication of ideas between the mother 
and child; the Writer enters into metaphyfical arguments 
a prior!, in order to difprove the fuppofition of Malbranche on 
this head. We conceive, however, that not only the principles 
he advances, are juftly controvertible ; but that even his rea- 
fonings are fometimes falfe. Not that we mean to fay, they 
affeét the main defign of the Author’s argument; which is fuf- 
ficiently fupported by practical reafons deduced more certainly a 

ifleaort. We judged it not amils, however, to put him in 
mind, that the poftulata he aflumes refpecting the foul, the 
animal {pirits and the mechanifm of thought, are by no means 
univerfally allowable; fo that his deductions from fuch principles 
have not that demonftrative force he pretends. But, be this as 
it may, we conceive the Writer hath undertaken a very fuper- 
fluous and unneceflary tafk, in endeavouring to difprove the 
communication of ideas to the mind, or as he calls it, the foul 
of the foetus. It had been excufable to have difputed this point 
with Malbranche before the days of Mr. Locke; but the ab« 
furdity of the fuppofition is fufficiently obvious to all, who have 
learned any thing from that great philofopher, of the nature of 
our ideas, and the manner of acquiring them. 

Admitting, however, that a child in the womb has not, nor 
can acquire any ideas, by communication from thofe of the mo- 
ther, it does not, in our opinion, neceffarily follow, that it 
cannot be affected by her pajfions. Our philofopher fays * every 
peffion fuppofes an idea; fo that if the mother cannot communi- 
cate her paflions fhe cannot communicate her ideas.” We are 
afraid there is fome want of accuracy in this reafoning; as there 
is a very wide difference betweeen pafiion and intellect, nor do 
our affections and our ideas proceed from the fame fource. But 
even this point is not altogether neceffary to be infifted on. It 
may ‘be admitted that the paffions and affections of the mother 
have an influence on her child, without concluding that the body 
of an infant muft be marked with the determinate figure of the 
object, which might excite fuch paffion or affection. We need 
not go fo far as to affert with our Author, that the union be- 
twixt the mother and child is entirely corporeal, in which the 
foul has not the leaft fhare ; the arguments he adducces in fup- 
port of his main point, are fufficiently cogent without it. * The 
imagination of the mother, fays he, could not mark the child 
with the figure of any object but through the means of the blood 
or anima! {pirits ; to mark the child by means of the blood, the 
general movement of the mafs of blood, and the particular mo- 
tion of its component particles, muft be entirely fubfervient to 
the infiuence of the foul. ‘Reafon and experience convince us of 
the contrary, the blood circulates, th. partic'es of the blood are 
divided, are reunited, and ditiributed to different parts, the 

body 
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body receives its nourifhment and growth from it: different’ 


parts of the body are deprived of it and perifh, independent of 
our will. The imagination of the mother is equally weak with 
regard to the blood which pafles to the body of the child, fhe 
can neither regulate the motion or quantity of it, fhe cannot 
ftop thofe particles from pafling, which occafion difeafes or 
death to the infant. Every thing is according to the laws of 
circulation entirely mechanical : hence it appears that the ima- 
gination of pregnant women cannot by means of the blood mark 
the bodies of their infants with the figures of thofe things which 
they longed for.’ : 

As a farther confirmation of the mere corporeal and mechani- 
cal conneétion between the mother and child, the Author en- 
ters into an examination of the power of the mother’s imagi- 
nation over the body of the infant, in regard to the addition of 
any new parts, or the deftruction of thofe already formed. It 
hath been advanced, he fays, ‘ that the mother’s being frightened 
at the fight of the claw of a lobfter is the reafon of an infant’s 
being born wanting fome of its fingers, that the meeting a 
maimed perfon is the caufe of an infant’s being born without an 
hand ; by having heard {peak of a monfter with many heads, the 
imagination of the mother has occafioned another head to grow 


_on the neck of the child; in fhort the unexpected meeting of 


an animal which has furprized and frighted the pregnant wo- 
man, has occafioned the child to refemble that animal. But, 
fuppofe the imagination of the mother can mark the infant with 
the refemblance of what particularly affef&ted her, its power 
mutt be confequently confined to reprefent thofe objects only of 
which fhe can have an idea: I obferved in the preceeding letter, 
that the mother can have a knowlege of the external furfaces of 
objects only, that fhe neither has nor can have any knowlege of 
their internal ftructure, their connexions, nor proportions. The 
parts added to the body of the infant have an internal axgange- 
ment which the mother cannot be acquainted with. Can the 
imagination of the mother then produce that which fhe is igno- 
rant of, which never ftruck her fancy, and which fhe cannot 
have any idea of ? This is certainly impoffible. Thefe parts are 
organized, have a form and internal difpofition of parts like the 


other parts of the infant ; they muft then have the fame origin, 
-The mother who cannot by the force of her imagination create 
‘an infant, cannot by the fame effort create the leaft part of one: 


but can fhe efface and deftroy thofe parts which are already 
formed? If the mother could by the force of imagination de- 
{troy a part of an infant, fhe could by the fame effort of her 


imagination deftroy an whole infant. ‘Were this the cafe how 


efficacious then would remorfe and fhame be to preferve female 
honour} 
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Our Author, being apprehenfive that his arguments may be 
evaded, and that many perfons who cannot account for this 
fuppofed operation of the imagination, will ftill maintain it to 
be the effect of fome kind of fympathy, he endeavours to give 
us an explanation of that term. 7 

‘ Sympathy between mankind muft be confidered either in 
the object which excites the fympathy, or in the perfon who 
experiences its power: in the object it is a difpofition of the 
parts capable of exciting in the mind a lively agreeable fenfation. 
In the perfon affected by it, it confifts in a rapid movement 
which inclines us towards the object which has excited in us 
this agreeable impreffion, and which is become the fole end ‘of 
our defires, and affection. I have endeavoured, madam, to give 
you an idea of the fource of this fympathy, by comparing the 
umpreflion made by external objects on the mind, to the con= 
cords formed by an harpfichord. The fhape, the features, the 
looks of a perfon ftrike us agreeably at firft fight, whatever effect 
it has produced in us, we cannot have feen the perfon by any 
other mechanifm than that by which we perceive other objeéts, 
that is by the impreffions begun at the bottom of the eye, and 
terminated by the motion of the fibres of the brain. This mo- 
tion has infpired us with. the combined idea of many good qua- 
lities in which we hope to find advantage and pleafure, power 
ful motives to animate our love, and make us eagerly purfue 
this object. Confult thofe who have experienced what they call 
fympathy, afk them by what power they have been fo violently . 
hurried away, they have perceived in one perfon at firft fight“an 
air of fweetnefs, of goodnature, of complaifance: in another 
marks of f{pirit, jollity and vivacity ; thus they give you an ac- 
count of what they perceived inftantaneoufly, and tell you what 
tones the harmony is formed of. 3 

‘ It is evident that the force of imagination cannot a& upon 
the infant by this kind of fympathy, and its effect, if it had any, 
muft terminate in infpiring either love or hatred in the infant. 
I can perceive no operation which could mark objeéts on the 
infant’s body. : 

- © But as terms may be abufed, and fympathy between diffe- 
rent inanimate bodies, be called a kind of conformity and: af- 
finity in the difpofition of their parts, in confequence of which 
they attract one another and eafily unite ; if the force of imagi- 
nation is attributed to this kind of fympathy, fome parts of the 
infant’s body muft be fuppofed to be difpofed in fuch a manner as 
to attract the animal fpirits which excited the idea, withdut 
their lofing the movement which external objects caufed in them: 
This fuppofition is abfurd, but if the fame movement of the 
animal fpirits, could fubfift after their paflage through the whole 
mafs of blood, this would be no other than a movement in a 
, trait, 
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ftrait line, deftined for the vibration of anervous fibre only. It 
delineates no image in the brain, and if it could delineate an 
image in the brain, {till it could not produce the fame effe& on 
: the fkin, on account of the difference between the fubftance of 
the brain andthe fkin. And laftly, though all thefe effects were 
; 


iis 
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| 


; 
; 
. 
: 
: 


poflible, to decide them, we muft fuppofe in fome one of the 
parts of the.child a difpofition independant of the mother’s ima- 
gination. The marks then which appear on the fkin of the 
child, cannot’be attributed to the force of imagination,’ 

Our philofopher proceeds next to confider the caufe of thofe 
ftrange accidents which are attributed to the force of imagina- 
tion; afferting the analogy that fubfifts between the animal and 
vegetable creation, and that both fpring from a feed which con- 
tains all their parts in miniature. We are apprehenfive thathe | 
hath here waded alittle out of his depth, and would for various =| 
“A reafons advife his fair readers by no means to follow him. 

© We have feen every thing which vegetates, every thing 
which breathes inclofed without life, without action, in a ve 
{mall fpace, in a feed, every thing exifts there, though nothing 
AL appears diftinguifhable. Let us animate thefe beings, impreg- 
iy) nate thefe feeds and eggs, cover the fields with plants and trees, 
4 people the air, the earth and the water. Wecan eafily do this, 
it the bufinefs is only to make a liquid pafs into the feed which 
4 raifing lightly the partitions of it, facilitates the entrance of a : 
iy thicker juice, which encreafing every day the firft dilatation, 
nourifhes and caufes all thefe beings to grow. 

© ’Tis in this alone, madam, that the whole mechanifm of the 
impregnation of feeds coniifts, they contain the entire plant or = 
rh animal, but the parts of thefe different bodies are foclofely | 
bf preffed together that they cannot in this {tate afford entrance to 
“ih @ fufficient quantity of liquid, or to a fluid active enough to [| 

@retch them and unfold them entirely, they muft be previoufly 
{4 Gifpofed thereto. It is neceflary (to ufe the expreffion) to give 
+ a little light between the partitions, and in the canals of thefe 
minute vefiels, it is neceflary that a very {mall wedge fhould fa- 
cilitate the entrance of a larger wedge. ‘This firft effort is what 
is meant by fecundation, a very thin fluid infinuates itfelf, pe- 
netrates the veflels deftined to form the woody fibres, the leaves, 
the flowers, and in fhort the whole tree. ‘Then the feed, dif- 
pofed by this firft dilatation to receive thicker juices, and capable | 
at ef agreater effort, unfolds itfelf by degrees, and at laft arrives 
% at the proper growth of its fpecies. 
ti | © I have purfued this account in plants only, it iseafy for you 
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| to apply what has been faid to the eggs of animals, they con- 
q tain in miniature the whole anima}, in like manner as the feed 
9 contains the plant; in the one and the other, you meet with 
i the fame minutenefs, the fame aiiemblage, the fame preffure of. 
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the parts together, confequently the fame obftacles to the en- 
trance of the nutritious juice. In fuch an exact refemblance, 
the method muft be the fame. ‘The impregnation of the egg 
then, like that of the feed, muft be effected by a very fubtle 
fluid, which feparates the compreft tubes, and affords entrance 
for a thicker and more copious juice, on which depends the 
nourifament and growth of the animal ; thus nature which, pre- 
ferving an exact fimplicity, employs one fame means only to 
maintain the different charaCteriftics of plants, trees and ani- 
mals, employs alfo but one fame mechanifm for the rendering 
fruitful the feeds of both.’ 

We find our Author here makes a mighty eafy bufinefs of 
a fubject, that has puzzled the philofophers for ages, and is ftill 
accounted one of the principal arcana of nature. The ac& of 
fecundation, it feems, is nothing more than making a little li- 
quid pafs into the feed, juft as you would put a little falt or 
butter into an egg, or as the Indian devil ferved the egg of Oro- 
mafes, when he impregnated it with fin.’ But pray, moft learned 
doctor, how is this fluid to be forced in? and when it is in, 
why does it not lie quiet there? whence, doth it derive its acti- 
vity ? and how doth it aét ? By partial motion, or univerfal di- 
Jatation ? : 

It is with equal certainty and fagacity we are informed, that 
© the egg which before impregnation is inclofed in the mother’s 
belly, has certainly no foul,’ fo that it appears, the impregnation 
of the male is abfolutely neceflary to give it afoul. Weare 
aftonifhed our learned Author did not fee, what a vile inference 
might hence be deduced, in degradation of the fair fex. Foris 
it not directly infinuating, that men only are poffeffed of fouls, 
and that the women have none? wehope and believe, however, 
that he is not fuch a Turk as to maintain this horrid dodtrine. 
Indeed it is by no means for his perfonal fafety that he fhould ; 
for with all his philofophy, he may find, from the effe&s of fe- 
male refentment, that though a woman may want a foul, the 
feldom wants for fpirit. Butto return to the writer’s argument 5 
© the body inclofed in the egg muft be unfolded and take a de- 
terminate fhape before a foul can be united to it. Its deftina- 
tion [meaning the egg] cannot change the means neceflary for 
its impregnation; it muft be previoufly difpofed to receive a 
nourifhment capable of making it grow. The preffure of this 
minute body oppofes the entrance of this nourifhment. It muft 
then firft of all be lightly raifed up, which is effected by a 
more fubtle fluid than the nutritious juice, a liquid, fluid enough 
to infinuate itfelf into the veffels which are fo clofely oreffed 
together, and active enough to unfold them by degrees. This 
isa neceflary mechanifm, feeds and eggs are exadily in the fame 
condition, and have occafion for the fame ares i 
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not one be apt to imagine, by this circumftantiality and exacti- 
tude, that our Author mutt be well acquainted with the precife 
time, at which the body is fufficiently opened to receive the foul, 
or modelled of the proper determinate fhape to admit of its 
union? A tract on this fubject, by a philofopher poffleffed of 
fuch rare and uncommon knowledge, would be a curious traét 
indeed! But, to be ferious, the received doctrine of genera- 
tion, fuppofing it to be effected only by the dilatation of minute 
bodies already formed, by means of an aétive fluid, acting no- 
body knows how, is attended with numerous difficulties not 
cally removed. Thus our Author, in order to account for'a 
child’s being born mutilated, diftorted or imperfect, fuppofes 
that fome parts of the cvuwm may make too great a refiftance to 
impregnation, and therefore, being deprived of nourifhment, will 
wafte away; while others maymake too little oppofition,and become 
« bigger by exceffive growth.’ Now it is notorious that, in cafes 
of mixt copulation, the foetus takes its very form not only from 
the female, but alfo from the male; fo that on this hypothefis, 
the impregnating fluid muft have a wonderful kind of ativity, 
not only to dilate the parts of the egg, but to difpofe them in a 
particular manner for growth. 

With ref{peé to what are vulgarly called cJaret-ftains on the 
fkin, imputed to the mother’s longing for red wine, the letter- 
writer obferves, that all cutaneous marks muft either “be brown 
or red. Now, if the imagination could produce colour, it is 
ftrance, fays he, that we never fee children marked with green 
currants or goofeberries, of which pregnant women are fre- 
quently fo fond. If it be truc, continues he, ¢ that the imagi- 
nation of the mother, when {truck to a certain degree, will mark 
the child, it is alfo true that the child will always be marked 
when the imagination is fo ftruck. But experience fhews that 
the child is not always marked by that caufe, and therefore it 
follows, that the child is never marked from it, for there muft 
bea neyer-failing proportion between caufe and effect.” With 
due fubmifiion to this great philofopher, however, all this is 
very bad logic. ‘That the effect always follows the caufe is very 
certain; but natural caufes fo feldom operate fingly, that it 
is not eafy to judge, from apparent effeéts and caufes, of the 
connection of thofe which are real. 
which we fee and know nothing of, frequently prevents the fuc- 
cefs of the moft common philofophical experiments ; in which 
cafe we fhould conclude, according to this Author’s reafoning, 
that there was a caufe without an effect. It is very unfair to 
conclude, that if the imagination does fometimes, or even gene- 
rally, mark the child, it muft therefore always do fo: or, that 
becaufe achild is not aways marked by that caufe, it thence 
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follows that it xever is. This method of arguing is inconclufive, 
and unworthy a philofopher. 

As itis not, after all, to be denied that marks do frequently 
appear on the budies of children, after the mother kas under 
gone fome violent affeftion, or agitation, our Author endea- 
yours to account for them thus : 

‘ Objects affect the foul, and in confequence thereof the foul 
aéts upon the body: we-are ignorant of the means, but it is not 
the lefs true that our paffions make very ftrong impreffions on us. 
Hence our blood is agitated, circulates with violence, puffs up 
the veflels, and we feel the effort of its impulfe in every part of 
the body. This violent impulfe in the blood is fometimes fupe- 
rior to the refiftance of the veflels deftined to contain it, and ex- 
perience has frequently fhewn us, that a {pitting of blood, or an 
apoplexy, has been the confequence, according as the veffels 
(which were too weak to refift this effort) were fituated in the 
breaft or head. We are fubje@ to paffions through which the 
circulation of the blocd is fufpended, ‘this we experience in fome 
moments of furprize and terror: when the heart is convulfedy 
it contracts itfelf with greater violence, and for a much longer 
{pace of time, than in it’s natural ftate; hence the blood is 
thrown with greater rapidity towards the external parts, and 
cannot be freely returned, becaufe this convulfive contraction of 
the heart oppofes the dilatation of thofe cavities ef the heart, into 
which the veins fhould return it, and an exceffiveand unexpeéted 
joy may produce the fame effects ; the courfe of the blood might 
even be entirely ftopped, and death be the confequence. 

‘ Inthefe twoextreams that the paffions throw us, I mean either 
as to the exceflive rapidity of the ci:culation of the blood, or as 
to the fufpenfion of it’s courfe ; it’s effort acts generally on all 
the veflels, and on every particular part; if any of them are 
overpowered by this effort, it is not becaufe it acted more vio- 
lently on that part than another, but becaufe that part was 
weaker ; it is not the motion in genera! of the blood that fixes 
the place of the rupture or dilatation of the veffels, but it is the 
difpofition of the veflel that determines the effeé&. . 

‘ The blood of the mother paffes from her to the child, and 
returns from the child to the mother; if it’s courfe is precipi- 
tate, or fufpended in the body of the mother, the child muft par- 
take of thefe different fenfations, and by a neceflary confequenaeé 
the blood of the child muft make a greater effort upon all the 
veflels of its body, and thofe which form the umbilical chord, 
by which it is joined to the belly of it’s mother. The effects are 
fometimes fatal, the child dies, or the hemorrhage caufes a mif- 
Carriage, 

‘ The effects of this general effort of the blood, fo great on 
certain occafions, in fome is confined te the dilatation of the 
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veflels of the fkin, or of fome miliary glands; which produces | 


currants, ftrawberries, mulberries, or marks of wine; but al. 
ways according to the difpofition the external veflels were in, 
This difpofition alone, as I had the honour of acquainting you 
before, madam, can determine the particular effects of this ge. 
neral effort; this alone determines the place and figure of the 
mark; all that imagination did, was to excite or fufpend the 
eneral motion of the blood. 

© A fact of confequence often cited in favour of the force of 
imagination, proves clearly whatI advance. We are told of a 
child that fell violently ill, becaufe it’s mother, during her preg- 
nancy, fawa perfon afflicted with the fame diforder. The faé& 
is poflible ; but it furnifhes us with a frefh proof againft the force 
of imagination; in fact, madam, were we to fuppofe that the 
imagination of the mother can mark the body of the child with 
the figure of the objects which have {truck the mother, we ought 
always, as has been faid before, to reftrain that power to ob- 
jects fhe could be acquaintea with. ‘To tell a country girl of 
the goodnefs of a pine-apple, without defcribing it’s form, would 
never make her have a defire to eat it? In vain her imagination 
would fuggeft to her an idea of taftes fhe has no knowledge of : 


it would never reprefent to her the form of a pine-apple ; confe- | 


quently it could never mark the body of the child in her womb, 
with the refemblance of that fruit. 

‘ Letus reafon upon this principle, and confider two things in 
the diforder in queftion; the caufe of the diforder, and it’s ex- 
ternal effect; which of thefe two objects ftruck the mother? 
She faw a perfon in convulfions : but without knowing either 
the defect of the nervous fibres, or that of the veflels, which 
caufes the diforder: this would efcape the fight of the moft pene- 
trating anatomifts. ‘The fole object that ftruck the imagination 
of the mother, and the only thing fhe is acquainted with, is the 
figure of a man in convulfions : confequently that external figure 
only, was what fhe could mark the child’s body with ; which 
neverthelefs did not happen. ‘The child is born with that difpo- 
fition in the brain which caufes convulfions. The imagination 
‘of the mother which has not imprefled upon the body of the 
child, th® figure of the object that fhe was acquainted with, 
and which alone ftruck her, has conveyed into the brain of the 
infant an impreffion fhe has no knowledge of, of which fhe can 
have. no idea, and which never ftruck her; you perceive madam, 
that it is impofiible.’ 

' To give our own opinion, as to the merits of the queftion 
difcufied in thefe letters, we agree perfectly with the Author as 


“to the main point ; but weconceive that, if he had attempted to 
prove lefs, he would have proved much more, and would have 


ad a better chance of having his book read and underftood, 
which 
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which we apprehend will feldom be the cafe, efpecially among 
the fair fex, for whofe inftruclion and emolument it is pretended 


to be written. 
K- n-k ° 


Reflections on Education, relative both to Theory and Praétice: in 
which fome of the Principles attempted to be eftablifhed by Mr. 
Reuffiau in his Emtlius, are occafionally examined and refuted. 
Written in French by Father Gerdil, Barnabite: Preceptor 
to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Piedmont. 2 Vols. 
{mall 8vo. 3s. 6d. few’d. Davis and Reymers. 





ANY have been the attacks which the celebrated author 

of Emilius hath drawn upon himfelf, in confequence of 
his departing fo much from received opinions with regard to the 
education of children, It is undoubtedly an important fubject, 
and_ all innovations fhould be introduced with great caution. Im 
matters merely fpeculative, Mr. Roufleau might have indulged 
his paffion for fingularity and paradox with more fafety. Yet, 
in juftice to that very ingenious and {pirited writer, it may be 
faid that his treatife is fo far fpeculative, that he himfelf con- 
fefles the impoffibility, in the prefent ftate of things, of bring-' 
ing his rules into practice. It is the theory of education only 
which he profeffes to teach * ; leaving his readers, in all cafes, to 
apply it in practice as their judgment may direct. It is a fyftem 
contefledly calculated, mutitis mutandis, for the ufe of all na- 
tions and people; fo that even fuppofing there fhould be a coun- 
try where it may not be advifeable to adopt one of his rules, his 
treatife may neverthelefs afford pleafing matter of fpeculation to 
the curious; who are fond of ingenious reveries. It is ex- 
tremely difingenuous, therefore, in the Author of thefe Re- 
fleftions, to endeavour to poflefs the minds of his readers with 
the evil defign and dreadful confequences of Mr. Roufleau’s 
principles, before he begins to fhew their effect or fallacy. He 
ought to have done this firft, and have left the public to judge 
for themfelves of the defign and tendency of fuch writings. - He 
tells us, indeed, that, if Mr. Roufleau reads his book, * he 
will fee his fentiments attacked without ai.imofity or bitternefs.’ 
Our Barnabite, it is true, affects in fome places a great deal of 
candour and moderation, but this is merely ceremonious and ar- 
tificial ; how candid and moderate he really is, may be gathered 
from the very firft paragraph of his introduction. * The de- 


_ * The examples he gives in the imaginary pe:fon of Emilius, being 
intended only to illuftrate his precepts; and not toferve a3 an actual 


example to be firiétly followed in practice. 
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a fign, fays he, of his [Rouffeau’s] focial compaé, or principles 
1 of politic law, is to overfet all civil order, and, by his Emiltus, 

i he inter.dg go prepare men’s minds for it, by a total alteration in 
1 F apeisrec d of thinking.’ Now where is the candour of this 
nH friter, and by what means will he fupport fuch a chargé 
yi againft Mr. Roufleau? This fon of St. Barnabas may pretend 
i} there is no animofity or bitternefs, in thus abuling his antago 
hi nift, and ftigmatizing him in the very firft page of his book, as 
ik an enemy to civil fociety ; but we are perfuaded the truly candid 
it and impartial reader will think otherwife. It is not our bufinefs 
1] here to juftify either the tra&t on the focial compact or that on 
h education ; but we may obferve the fame of the one as the 
other. In the former, the Author hath Jaid down the theory of 
civil government on the moft unexceptionable principles ; and 
if in the prefent ftate of things thofe principles cannot be adopt- 
ed, where lies the fault? Is it a crime to point out the right 
way, merely becaufe we have ftrayed fo far that we are not able 
to recover it? Is it criminal to point out the means for enfuring 
the health and profperity of a ftate, where the conftitutions have 
been fo tampered with by ftate-quacks, that, under the prefent 
complication of diforders, the remedy is worfe, than the difeafe ? 
It is really whimfical that a writer, who, like Mr. Roufleau, en- 
deayours to inveftigate the moft durable fyftem of government, 
fhould be accufed of ftriving to fubvert the order of civil fociety : 
but it is well known that individuals in prefent office or power, 
are too much interefted in the prevention of revolutions and 
changes, to countenance any kind of reformation. Every at- 
tempt to correé? the diford:rs of government, is,! in their opi- 
aa nion, an attempt to fubvert the order of fociety. And thus it 
aM will ever be, while the few are fo liberally gratified for enflaving 
uh the many. How many millions do not fome nations pay yearly 
1 for being governed; while the infolent governors riot on the 
% fpoils of honeft induftry, wrung from the hard hands of péa- 
fants or artificers, who abfurdly accept the mere name of li- 
berty, in exchange for that gold with which they reward the 
forgers of their chains! There is not a nation in chriftendom 
where liberty (we had almoft faid a clatm to juftice) ‘is not en- 
f tailed upon wealth ;—the poor, in countries the moft free, éex- 
iia erting that freedom almoft always at their coft, and ever at their 


peri]. But this is a digreffion, To return, therefore, to our 
Larnaliie. | 
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: Having endeavoured thus to prejudice the minds of his readers 
a? againft Mr. Roufieau’s writings in general,-he proceeds to give 
Bi! Zz the following fketch of that ingenious author’s Emilius. ¢ In 
it his Arft volume, fays he, the author feems to attend particulafly 
ee | to the unfolding of thofe principles, which ferve as a bafis to 
| a2 his fyficm of — and hig theory of education. He there 
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reprefents cial inftitutions inthe moft odious colours ; he efta- 
blifhes, as dnaxims, that a man living in a ftate of nature is 
happy with h himfelf, that we were born to be men, but that. 
Jaws and fo&igty have again reduced us to an infantive ftate : 
that'depend@rf¢e, which is the confequence of them, is repug- 
nant’to nature, and is the fource of all our vices: that no man 
cen be educfted for himfelf and for others: that fathers have no- 
right to comfinand their children in matters which are not con- 
ducive to their [the children’s] intereft. From thefe maxims, ’ 
which are asta bafis to the fyftem of his focial compact, he de- 
duces, in the fame volume, the practical rules for the condué& 
of the firft ftage of life, on which the whole courfe of education 
fo much depends*.” We may venture fafely to appeal to every 
one who hath perufed Mr. Rouffeau’s work with attention, 
whether or not this be a fair and candid reprefentation of its: 
contents. For our part, we think, notwithftanding this Wri- 
ter’s aflurance, that it bears very fufpicious’ marks of animofity 
-and bitternefs. Not that we mean todefend Mr Roufleau’s prins: 
ciples and Writings in general ; we have, on the contrary, fre- 
quently endeavoured to expofe his want of proper information 
with regiar# to fa€ts, as well as the inconfiftencies of his reafon- 
ing. . ‘We have fhewn that his fuppofed ftate of nature was 
merely imaginary +, and that a ftate of fociety is really the na= 
tural flate 4f man: We have endeavoured alio; on more Occa- 
fions than ‘one, to expofe the errour he is fo apt to fall into, of 
reafoning from the abufe of things, againft the ufe of them. But 
it is very'unjuft to fay that he reprefents civil inftitutions in the. 
moft odious jcolours, and imputes our imbecillity, to laws afd to 
fociety in general, becaufe he ridicules or inveighs againft parti- 
culat irftitutions, Jaws, and cuftoms. What, if a man fhould 
endeavour to fhew the impropriety of fome of our acts of parlia- 
ment; ‘o point out the inconveniencies attending our form of 
governn‘ent;, to laugh at the many abfurdities of our manners ; 
are we therefore to accufe him of being an enemy to all laws, 
inftitutions and focieties ? Yet in this manner doth our candid 
Barnabite. deal with Mr. Rouffeau. The latter, however, had 


* In another part of the work, he fums up, what he calls, the fruits 
of Mr. Rouffeai,’s new plan of education, thus: ‘ A contempt for all re, 
vealed religion, and for Chriftianity in particular, I will venture even to 
add a negieét of the divinity, a hatred to all etlablifhed governments, 2n 
objeétion to a!! legitimate authority, a mind fraught with independence 
and licentiou{nel; ; obedience ftruck out from the diétionary of chil- 
dren ; a falfe indulgence in not reftraining the fallies of their natural 1it 
berty, a falfe cor.flraint in not reafoning with them, and in not cultivating 
their minds by ‘ftudies fuited to their age; fuch 1 fay are the fruits of 
the rew plan of; education.’ aa 

t See Review, Vol. XXVII. p. 331-342. > 
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laid himfelf fufficiently open, to afford his antagonift room for- 
difplaying his preceptorial abilities in defending the common 
forms of education. It muftbe allowed, indeed, that both tafte 
and good fenfe are contained in many of his reflections ; which, 
being for the moft part perfectly agreeable to received notions, 
will probably have more than their due weight againft the new 
and very fingular opinions of his antagonitt. 
¢ Education (fays Father Gerdil) may, if you pleafe, be 
termed an art; but it is one of thofe arts which are fimply di- 
rectory, forming nothing. The gardener, to whom a young 
plant is committed in charge, carefully tran{fplants it into the 
moft convenient fpot, waters it, defends it from every thing 
which may injure it, from the heat of the dog days, and the 
winter’s froft. If it bends in its growth, he ftraighiens it, 
though he is obliged to make ufe of violence, and fcruples not 
to ufe the knife for cutting off fuch ufelefs branches as would 
only ferve to divert the courfe of that precious fap, intended for 
its nourifhment, and to make it bear fruit. 
¢ The gardener forms nothing: all he does is, to keep ata 
diftance every thing that would interrupt nature in its opera- 
tions : it is nature caufes the young plant to grow, and its ac- 
tion is, at the fame time, extended to all the parts which com- 
ofe it. 
a This comparifon, though trivial, is juft, and may eafily be 
applied to the care which every inftructor fhould take, when the 
faculties of the human mind begin to unfold themfelves in in- 
fancy. : 
¢ No man can be educated for himtesé, unlefs his reafon is 
cultivated; for it is through reafon that man is man. 

‘ Reafon is a focial faculty. of nature; make a man reafon- 
able, and you make him fociable*. ‘Therefore reafon cannot 
be cultivated but by leflons which have relation to focial life. 
Therefore no man can be educated for himfelf, without bein 
educated for others alfo. A man detached from all fociety, who 
fhould enrich his underftanding by deep ftudy, might, indeed, 
become a prodigy of learning ; but I doubt much whether he 
would be a very rational man. We have feen men who have 
appeared very fenfible by their writings, but who proved them- 
felves very weak in their lives.’ 

Our Author expreffes himfelf here very inaccurately, he falls 
into a confiderable errour for want of diftinguifhing between 
the theoretical and practical ufe of reafon. A man may bea 
prodigy of learning, and have rather impoverifhed than en- 
siched his underftanding by his erudition. But he might alfo 


* Not always. We know many reaforiable men very unfociable 
¢ompanions. 
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have enriched his underftanding by a knowlege of the world, 
and the theory of moral duties ; he might be a compleat mafter 
of the theory of human life, and yet difcover himfelf to be-very 
weak in nis actions. Men judge of things from their under- 
ftandisg ; but they act from their paffions : and hence it is that 
many blockheads pafs through life, without betraying any want 
of fenié by their actions, while men of genius frequently betray 
as much ftupidity and folly by their condudt, as. they difplay in- 
genuity and fagacity in their writings*. This confideration 
alone ought to convince modern preceptors how much they are 
in the wrong, in their endeavours to inftill theories of morals, 
when they fhould enforce habits of action ; and in ftriving to 
enforce habits of thought when they fhould cultivate the faculty 
of thinking. A man’s conduct is of much more importance to 
fociety, than his mode of thinking; and it is notorious that 
habit almott entirely fubdues thofe paflions, which are deaf to 
the loudett voice of reafon. 

With regard to the fuperior advantages which man is fuppofed to 
enjoy in his folitary or favage ftate, our Author very juftly ob- 
ferves they are altogether chimerical. 

‘It is fcarcely poffible (fays he) to educate men more for 
themfelves, and lefs for others, than are the Indians in the pro 
vince of Quito, according to the defcription given of them by 
Don George Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, in their excel- 
Jent relation, Thefe are men in a ftate of nature, they live 
only for themfelves, and are fubjeéted only to natural wants. 

‘ They have fo little ambition, that an Indian will receive, 
with the fame indifference, the office of alcaid, or that of a 
hangman. Intereft has no {way over them, for they will fre- 
quently refufe to do the moft trifling fervice for the greateft re 
ward, 

‘ The Indian, feated by his little fire-fide, undifturbed, fees 
his wife at work. The traveller, who has loft his way, will 
never be able to perfuade him to quit that pofture, in order to 
conduct him one ftep. The only thing they never refufe is, to 
divert themfelvyes, but then they muft have plenty of liquor. 
When they are drunk, they lie all together without diftinGtion, 
men and women, giving themfelves little concern whether they 
are by the fide of another man’s wife, or their own fifter or 
daughter ; on thefe occafions every duty is forgot. 

‘ Would not one imagine that thefe were the men in a ftaté 
of nature, mentioned in his treatife on the Inequality of Con 
ditions? Yet thefe men, who have not been fpoiled by civil 

if 


* Several recent inftances, indeed, might be given of men, of 
whom it might be juftly faid, in the words of the fatirift, that they ne- 
ver faid a foolith thing, nor ever did a wife one, : 
education, 
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education, thefe men formed by the hand of nature alone, by 
the gradual opening of their mental faculties, according to the 
account of our learned Spaniards, juft mentioned, pofiefs no fu- 
perior advantages confidering them merely as men. ‘* If we 
look upon them, fay they, as men, the extent of their under- 
ftanding feems to fall fhort of the excellence of the foul, and 
their weaknefs is fo apparent, that, in certain cafes, we can 
{carcely have any other idea of them, than we have of the beatts 
of sng field” 

This depraved ftate of the inhabitants will probably be at- 
Cit ted to the badnefs of the climate, and | have not the leaft 
doubt, but that it may, in part, be afcribed to this caufe. 

‘ It is equally unreafonable to alfcribe the whole as nothing 
to the climate. _ It is only of late we have fallen into thefe two 

extremes, and the difpute is in ‘no other refpe@ novel, mankind 
being never at a lofs how to judge in fuch matters. However, 

et the influence of the climate on the difpofitions of the Indians 
o Peru be as great as it may, it will always afford a proof of 
the power a civil education has to correé it, 

© The above mentioned authors have obferved, that the chil- 
dren of the Indians of this fame province of Quito, when they 
are brought up in the towns, become as reafonable as other 
men, anu appear of a nature quite different from the reft of the 
nation. 

$ On the other hand, they have alfo remarked, that in the 
verious and vatt provinces through which they pafled, the unci- 
vilized Indsans differed no ways one from the others; that thofe 
of Quito were not more ignorant and ftupid than thofe of the 
Vallies, or of Lima,. nor thefe laft-more intelligent than thofe 
of Chili or Arauca. Yet what ‘a difference of climate is there 
amongtt all thefe 9 se It is, therefore, very evident, that 
the want of a civil education has an equal influence on entire 
nations which inhabit very different climates, and that in the 
fame climate education has the power of civilizing thofe who 
enjoy the advantages of it, though the nation they {pring from 
fhould be totally barbardus.” 

We fhall not trouble our Readers: with any of the common- 
place and hackney’d arguments, with which father Gerdil com- 
bats the minuter noyelties of Mr. Roufleau’s fyftem. But we 
cannot pafs over his remonftrance againft the progrefs of philo- 
fophy. .Roufleau had objected againft public inftitutions for 
the purpofes of education, as being of no ufe. Thefe, fays our 
Author; are diftinguifhed into three fevera] departments, namely, 
that of letters to “form the mind*, that of philofophy to form 


* The Author fhould have faid the rhetorician; for how is mind die 
flinguithed from citzzen and Chrifian? Have not each of thefe minds ? 
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tlie citizen, and that of religion to form the Chriftian. THe ob- 
jets, however, to the fecond ; and is inclined to think, that if 
we pretend to form citizens by philofophy alone, we fhall find 
ourfelves deceived. No. Like a true Barnabité; he will have 
nothing to be done without religion. His reafons aré thefe : 

‘ Firft, becaufe philofophy is above the capacity of the thul- 
titude. Talk philofophy to farmers and artizans, and you fpeak 
to them in an unknown language. People of bufinefS have their 
time too much taken up to attend wholly to philofophy; yet ‘in 
thefe does the bulk of citizens confift. It is, therefore, heceffary 
to have fome other principle, befides philofophy, to form the 
ereateft part of the citizens, and as this principle fhould be uni- 
vérfal, it ought of courfe to form all the citizens. | 

'¢ Secondly, becaufe philofophy is eafily depraved in thofe 
who only fkim the furface of it. This is an obfervati6n of the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ; found philofophy is, therefore, limited 
t6a fmall number. If it is ever of ufe to a ftate, it is more 
likey to prove fo by the good which three or four great philo- 
fophers may be able to do, than by that vifible and fuperficial 
diffufion of philofophy, which every day gains ground, and 
fsreads itfelf through every order of fociety. 

‘ Of what ufe is it toa ftate, to have twenty thoufand idle 
citizens with a fuperficial knowlege in aftronomy ? The know- 
léve of thefe people will never ferve either to regulate the ¢alen- 
dar, or to perfect the theories which may be of ufe to fociety. 
The ftate derives advantage from the labours of a certain num- 
ber of true aftronomers, the reft is all pure lofs. Yet there is 
this difference between aftronomy and philofophy; namely, that 
a {uperficial knowlege in aftronomy is of no injury to him’ who 
has it; but, on the contrary, ferves to embellifh his mind, and 
give him a tafte for good things, whereas, if philofophy does no 
good, it fcarcely ever fails doing: harm.’ 

Never, furely, was there any thing more abfurd than the’ 
above pofitions. ‘We know not what idea this Writer has of 
philofophy,; or of the capacities and leifure of men of bufinefs 3’ 
but this we know, that fome of the gréateft philofophers in 
Europe are men of the greateft bufinefs in it. We know alfo 
that bufine(s is fo far from incapacitating the minds of mén, that’ 
it renders them acute and difcerning; while indolence too fre- 
quently leads to inattention, and floth to ftupidity. It muft be 
owned, .indeed, that, in the time of Lord Bacon, a proficiency 
In philofophy was not fo eafily attained as it is at prefent: but 
we have feen many veils of ignorance removed fince his time, 
and God forbid it fhould be in the power of any Barnabite to 
perfuade us to fpread them again, and to fit down contented in 
darknefs. He fays, three or four great philofophers may be of 
ufe toa ftate, but a great number of fmattererscannot. Pray, 
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good Father Gerdil, who are the ftate? To be of ufe to the | 
ftate, properly fpeaking, is to be ufeful to the individuals com- 
pofing that ftate. And is not every thing that contributes to the 
rational gratification of thofe individuals, of ufe to the ftate? 
Do they live only for the fake of their governors? Do they 
exift merely to eat, drink, and pay taxes for-the fupport of the 
adminiftration ? Is nothing of ufe to a ftate, but what ferves to 
agerandize magiftrates and princes? to fupport them in their 
fplendour. and luxury, and to feed the fatnefs of a parcel of 
ftall-fed priefts, to tyrannize over the fouls, as the former do . 
over the bodies of their fubjects? Is there any thing, on this 
fide heaven, equal to the gratification of knowing and contem- 
plating the wifdom of God in the wonderful works of the crea- 
tion? And is this pleafure to be denied to all but a few philo- 
fophers and priefts, who would become the tools of tyranny to . 
keep the people in ignorance, and fet them on a level with the 
brutes? May not an honeft plain man be aftronomer enough to 
enjoy this fatisfaction, this fupreme delight, without bein 
capable of making almanacks and calculating eclipfes ? But 
the diffufion of knowlege is diametrically oppofite to the inte- 
refts of popery. The grand objeét of the church of Rome is te 
keep the laity in darknefs. But what bufinefs have we to be 
troubled with encomiums on the utility of ignorance? or, in- 
deed, what'need have we for the affiftance of popifh writers, to 
defend us againft reputed infidels? Did the officious Tranflator* 
of thefe reflections conceive an incapacity in the writers of our 
own religion and country, to combat openly fo doughty a cham- 
pion as Roufleau, or to produce an antidote againit any latent, 
poifon that might be couched in his writings ? 

But after all, it does not appear that this learned Barnabite 
knows what philofophy is. * Philofophy (fays he) is only an 
aflemblage of different fyftems, the work of different brains, 
which perpetually contradi&t each other, either in their prin- 
ciples or their confequences. In fact, there is nothing in which 
philofophers agree, but in the mere term philofophy ; in other 
refpects, there are as many fyftems as there are heads. 

‘ Hobbes confounds right with ftrength, an idea fhocking in: 
the opinion of Mr. de Montefquieu, and ftrongly oppofed by 
Mr. Roufleau. Some derive the origin of politic sight from pa- 





* We cannot help, in this place exprefling our wih, that Englihh 
bookfellers and tranflators would be more con/ienticus, and more {cru- 
pulous of diffeminating, as they do, in this country, the principles 
of foreign popifh writers, by tranflations of their works; for certainly 
this is a point that deferves the attention of every true friend to the free- 
0 of the human mind, every fincere weil-wifher to the proteftant re- 
igion. 
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ternal authority; others, from exprefs, or tacit conventions. 
Mr. Rouffeau requires, befides, that the fuffrages fhould be una- 
nimous. The author of the ‘* Effay on the Underftanding” 
acknowledges no probity that has relation to all mankind, no 
moral intrinfic difference betwixt virtue and vice. 

« Mr. de Montefquieu eftablifhes this difference on inftances 
of juftice and equity anterior to all pofitive law. On the other 
hand, Mr. de Montefquieu pretends that virtue is not neceflary 
in monarchies: Mr. de Voltaire facetioufly fays, in fome part 
of his works, that it would be too great a misfortune to the 
world, if he fhould happen: to be right in this opinion; and 
Mr. Rouffeau openly condemns it.. However, Mr. de Montef- 
quieu admits, that virtue is neceflary to republics ; on the con- 
trary, the ** Author of the Enquiries into the Oriental Defpo- 
tifm” fays, that virtue has been injurious to certain ancient re- 

ublics. Mr. de Montefquieu attributes much to the climate ; 
Mr. Helvetius will have nothing attributed to it. Bayle pre- 
tends, that fociety might fubfift without religion; and after 
having aoufed all religions, he difhonours the Chriftian by pre- 
fuming to affert, that true Chriftians are not capable of formin 


a State a could fubfift: this paradox is refuted by Mr. de 
o 
"6 


ae 

he author of the ‘* Code of Nature’ ventures to fay, 
that no one has hitherto underftood the true principles of Jegif- 
lation or morality, and eftablifhes the community of property as 
the bafis both of the one and the other. . 

© Many are of opinion, that the life which children receive from 
their father and mother does not require any return of duty. 
Mr. Rouffeau would not have obedience exift amongft men. 
One excufes fuicide, another apologizes for duelling; a third re- 
prefents luxury as the fource of profperity in a ftate; a fourth 
thinks this is derived from the reftraint which men are under in 
great monarchies. .Mr. D’Alembert feems abfolutely to con- 
demn it. Some think even vices neceflary to a ftate, and that 
they caufe it to flourifh. One exclaims againft the indiffolu- 
bility of the marriage knot, others, again, juftify the temporary 
union of free parties.’ 

Is not this a mighty pretty piCture of philofophy? Our Readers, 
however, will not forget that the painter is a popifh prieft. For 
our own part, we have heard of fyftems of philofophy, but never 
before heard that philofophy was a fyftem, much lefs an incon- 
fiftent farrago of different and difcordant opinions. Philofoph 
1s the love of truth, attended with a difinterefted zeal for invet- 
tigating it, a determined refolution to embrace it wherever 
found, and a fincere and liberal defire for its univerfal propaga- 
tion. A philofopher is not like a fectary. It is by no means 
neceffary that all philofophers fhould be of the fame opinion: 
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they do not adopt a fet cf tenets, got and repeated by rote; but 
judge for shemmfelves, each from his own fhare of information 
and capacity 5 it is no wonder therefere that philofophers difter 
in opinion, and yet do they differ half fo much as parties in po-. 
litics, or fectarigs in religion? it is a proftitution of the name of. 
philofopher, and injurious to philofophy itfelf, to beftow that 
title upon every fuperficial fmatterer, who affects to defpife the. 
wifdom of his anceftors before he hath acquired any of bis own. 
Father Gerdil and Mr. Roufieau are in in this refpeét, however, 
on an equal footing; they both pretend to hold philofophy 
cheap, becaufe they are neither cf them philofophers. As to 
their pretenfions to religion alfo, we think them pretty equally 
matched ; at leaft it might puzzle a faint to determine which is: 
the better Chriftian of the two, or indeed what to make of the 
Christianity either of the layman or the prieft. On the whole, 
with regard to the work itfelf, we look upon it as a plaufible 
and dangerous performance ; artfully calculated, under the pre- 
tence of controverting irreligious and immoral tenets, to fpread 
abroad thofe of ecclefiaftical tyranny and arbitrary power; from 
the dreadful effects of which may heaven long preferve us and 


our pofterity ! 
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Advice to the People in general, with regard to their Health: But - 
more particularly calculated for thofe, who, by their Diflance from 
regular Phyficians, or other very experienced Praéfitioners, are 
the mofl unltkely to be feafonably provided with the beft Advice and 
Affifiance, in acute Difeafes, or upon any fudden inward or out- 
ward Accident. With a Table of the moft cheap, yet effectual Re- 
medics, and the plaineft Direétions for preparing them readily. 
Tranflated from the French Edition of Dr. Tiflot’s 4v7s au 
Peuple, &c. printed at Lyons; with all his own Notes; 
a few of his Medical Editor’s at Lyons; and feveral occa- 
fional Notes, adapted to this Englifh Tranflation, by J. 
Kirkpatrick, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Becket and de Hondt. 
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HE exercife of a well-directed benevolence is attended 

with pleafures the moft pure and exquifite.—Pleafures, 
indeed, which are only to be felt by the good and benevolent 
heart.—Dr. Tiflot feems to, be one of thofe worthy members of 
the faculty who deem it the duty of a phyfician, to labour for the 
prefervation of Mankind: and we doubt not has often expe- 
rienced the fatisfaction and joy which naturally fpring, from ré- 
lieving the diftrefles or contributing to the well-being of his fel- 
low-creatures. Sufficiently acquainted with the ‘melancholy 
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effets of the pernicious treatment of difeafes in di@ant villages 
and remote country-places; and affected with the deepeft con 
cern for the unhappy fituation of the poor, in thofe parts of 
Swiflerland, where many are loft, not only from a feargity of 
good affiftance, but alfo from a fatal fuperfluity of the worl; 
Dr. Tiffot was induced to draw up this treatife for their comfort 
and relief; and thus to prevent, as far as in his power, fo dread- 
full an havoc of the laborious and ufeful part of mankind. . | 

It is doubtlefs the good policy of every ttate, ; to be particularly 
attentive to all thofe means, which may increafe the number, 
and beft fecure the health, induftry, and virtue of the people at 
large.—The decreafe of the number of inhabitants, in moft of 
the ftates of Europe, is a fa&, but too weil eftablifhed on the 
plaineft calculations. This decreafe, which is moft remarkable 
in country-places, is to be attributed to a variety of caufes; one 
of the greateft of which is the improper and prejudicial manner 
of treating difeafes : to remedy which evil, Dr. Tiffot has pub- 
lifhed this ufeful work.— A work caculated for the perufal. of 
intelligent and charitable perfons who live in the country, ang 
who frequently have it in their power to aflift their poor and 
lef, knowing neighbours both with medicines and advice —Our 
Author is fo far from fuppofing that his directions fhould fupply 
the place of a phyfician, that he fays they are only to be ufed 
where fuch affiftance cannot immediately be procured ; and the 
moment a phyfician arrives they ought to be laid afide.—Agree, 
able to this plan, Dr. Tiffot has chiefly treated of acute, and 
inflammatory difeafes, and fuch accidents as require the moft ex- 
peditious relief.—But before he enters upon his fubjeét, be points 
out in the introduction, the other concurring caufes of depopu- 
lation: which may all, he fays, be included in thefe two general 
afirmations ;—* that greater numbers than ufual emigrate from 
the country ; and that the people increafe lefs every where.’ 


The Caufes of Depopulation, 


1. Emigration.—Military fervice, whether by fea or land; 
may be confidered as one kind of emigration. ‘The long train 
of evils, which neceflarily attend thefe fervices, make a great 
difproportion between the numbers which go abroad and thofe 
which return.—T hofe who return, have fuffered much through 
age, infirmities, or debauches; and they have been abfent too 
from their country during that period of life, which is beft fitted 


_ for population.—But another more ferious {pecies of emigration, 


iS expatriation, which includes all thofe who abandon their 
Country, to feck their fortunes abroad.—‘ This evil, fays Dr, 
Viffot, is unhappily become epidemical, is attended with many 
and peculiar diladvantages, and its ravages are ftill increafing.’~ 


2. Luxury. 
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2. Luxury.—Great numbers not only defert their country, 
but thofe who remain multiply lefs than an equal number for- 
merly did.—Luxury, by unboundedly increafing the expences 
of a'family, is a dreadful bar to matrimony.—Luxury alfo, with 
its too often attendant vices, idlene{s and debauchery, impairs 
the health ahd ruins the conftitution.—From thefe two caufes, 
the fear of a numerous a and the infirmities of a premature 
old age, itis, fays Dr. Tiflot, ‘ that the preceding generation 
counted fome families with more than twenty children: the 
living one lefs than twenty coufins.’— Another inconvenience of 
Juxury is, that the rich quit the country to live in great cities : 
—this is attendéd with many ill confequences to themfelves and 
their multiplied domeftics. The country is deferted, and popu- 
lation greatly prevented by the numerous train of evils, which 
neceflarily arife from the Jazinefs and libertinifm of a city life.— 
Happy would it be for our mother-country, were thefe obfer- 
vations lefs applicable to her ! | 

3. The decay or negleé of agriculture.—* This caufe, fays our 
Author, has, to this very moment, prevented the increafe of the 
people in France. Agriculture increafes fubfiftence, and there 
is a reciprocal and neceflary relation between fubfiftence and 
population. ‘* An old Roman, fays the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
who was always ready to return to the cultivation of his field, 
fubfifted himfelf and his family from one acre of land. A fa- 
vage, who neither fows nor cultivates, confumes, in his fingle 

erfon, as much game as requires fifty acres to feed them. Con- 
fequently Tullus Hoftilius, on a thoufand acres, might have 
five thoufand fubjeéts: while a favage chief, limited to the fame 
extent of territory, could fcarcely have twenty: fuch an im- 
menfe difproportion does agriculture furnifh, in favour of po- 
pulation. Obferve thefe two great extremes. A ftate becomes 
difpeopled or peopled in that proportion, by which it recedes 
from one of thefe methods, and approaches to the other.”—— 
Agriculture may be confidered as almoft equal to the production 
of every advantage. . From this, arifes a plenty of commodities, | 
the fuperfluity of which will be carried to other countries; hence 
trade, commerce, and the various arts and manufactures which: | 
are neceffarily connected with them.—Abilities and genius are 
exerted, and ought to be encouraged.—Many foon excel in 
arts, fciences and profeffions.—And from thefe fources a nation 
becomes rich, happy, and refpectable. 

4. © The manner of treating fick people in the country.’—I have 
been a witnefs, that maladies, which, in themfelves, would 
have been gentle, have proved mortal from a pernicious treat- 
ment: and I am cenvinced, that this caufe alone makes as great 
yahavoc as the former. This afflicting confideration has deter- 
mined me to publifh this little work.’ In the remaining pene 
thy 
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the introduction Dr. Tiffot more fully marks out the nature ef 
his undertaking, mentions the perfons for whole perufal it was 
chiefly intended, and explains a few terms which were unavoid- 
able.—He then proceeds to the work itfclf, and begins with 
enumerating 


The moft ufual Caufes of popular Maladies, 


1. Exceffive labour.—Sometimes the labourer at oncé finks 
down into an irrecoverable ftate of faintnefs and exhauttion : 
He is more frequently however attacked with fome acute, in- 
flammatory difeafe.—This caufe is ftill more diftreiling, if there 
is joined with it, that kind of exhauftion which is the confe- 
quence of real poverty. 

2. Country people when over-heated with hard labour or exe 
ercife, very often {uffer from imprudently lying down and repof- 
ing in fome cold place. This is the fource of many violent, 
acute, and cangerous difeafes. | 

3. An indulgence in drinking cold water when a perfon js 
extremely hot. ‘This caufe aéts in the fame manner with the 
preceding, and produces fimilar bad effedts: its confequences 
however are more fudden and violent; hence quinftys, cholics, 
inflammations of the breaft, liver, or inteftines ; prodigious 
{wellings, fuppreffions of urine, and inexpreffible anguith. 
‘ Aftonifhing it is, fays Dr. Tiflot, that labouring people fhould 
habituate themfelves to this pernicious cuftom, which. they 
know to be fo very dangerous to their very beafts.’ 

4. The inconftancy of the weather. ‘This is mof prejudicial 
in thofe climates where there are frequent and fudden tranfitions 
from heat to cold: thefe changes are fometimes attended with 
heavy fhowers of rain, and even cold rain, in the middle of a 
very hot day: this muft be particularly hurtful to the labourer, 
who is expofed in the open fields ; and who from being bathed 
ina hot fweat, is at once plunged as it were into cold water. 

5- The conftru€tion of the houfes and cottages; many of 
which either lean clofe to an higher ground, or are funk a little in 
the earth : thus the inhabitants are unavoidably expofed to cold 
and noxious damps. 

_ 6. The cuftom in many villages and country places, of hav- 
ing dunghills, ditches with ftagnated putrid waters, and other 
offenfive matters, either before their doors or dizetly under thejr 
windows.—The peafants who are accuftomed to thefe {mells, 
become in a great meafure infenfible of them, but the cayfe is 
neverthelefs unwholefomly adtive.—-*‘ To this caufe, fays our 
Author, may alfo be added, the neglect of the peafants to air 


their lodgings,’ They are frequently fmall, clofe, crouded,. 


dirty, and rarely fweetened with the admiffion of the external 
air: from fuch a caufe proceed the moft perplexing and malig- 
Rey. July, 1765, E | nant’ 
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nant fevers, and which would more frequently attack the in- 
habitants, did not their employments neceffarily call them out 
into the frefh and open day. 

. Drunkennefs. This caufe is but too univerfally active and 
defyustive : many it cuts off even in the vigour of life by a vio- 
lent and premiziure death ; others fink down into infirmities and 
old age, long before the time of their natural approach, 

8. The piovifions of the common people. Damaged corn, 
ill made bread, and other unwholefome and indigeftible aliments. 
« The abufe of allum, fays the Englifh Tranflator, and other 
pernicious materials introduced by our Bakers, may too juftly 
be confidered as one horrible fource of the dileafes of children.’ 
Hence obftructions in the bowels and other vifcera, feeblenefs, 
flow fevers, hectics, rickets, and other lingering and fatal dif- 
eafes.— Dr. Tillot concludes this enumeration of the moft ufual 
caufes of popular maladies, with oblervations on the drinks of 
the country people in Switzerland ; which the Tranflator judi- 
cioufly accommodates to our own climate. 

Chap. II. treats of the caufes which aggravate the difeafes of the 
people. Difeafes which in themfelves are dangerous, are ren- 
‘dered ftill more fo, and very often prove mortal, through a 
wrong and miftaken management. ‘I here is a moft fatal pre- 
judice among the common people, that all diftempers are to be 
cured by fweat. This they endeavour to bring on by methods 
the moft hurtful. A clofe ftifling apartment, a load of cover- 
ing, wine, faffron, venice treacle, hot fudorifics, and other 
prejudicial means are ufed, which alone are fufficient to excite a 
moft ardent fever. Thus for a day or two the patient diffolves 
away in profufe fweats, and an untimely difcharge of the thinner 
part of the blood, leaves the mafs more dry, more vifcid, more 
inflamed. Thefe fweats fo extremely hurtful foon terminate, 
and cannot eafily be raifed again ; the dofe however is doubled, 
the inflammation is increafed, and the patient expires in terrible 
anguifh: the fimple attendants ftill afcribing his death to the 
want of fweating. This method of treating acute, inflamma- 
tory difeafes, * as certainly kills the patient, fays Dr. Tiffot, as 
if a ball had been fhot through his brains.’ , 

Difeafes are alfo much aggravated by the quantity and quality. 
of food with which the patient is too often very imprudently 
ftuffed. ‘ From the firft attack of a fever, digeftion ceafes.’ 
Whatever folid or rich food therefore is taken in, it corrupts, 
proves a fource of putridity, and adds nothing to the ftrength 
of the patient, but greatly to that of the difeafe. The poor 
patients who are compelled to fwallow down good broth, 
foups, eggs, or even flefh, foon fall imto anxiety and ravings, 
their ftrength is diminifhed, and the fever heightened. Dr. 
Tiffot concludes with cautioning againft the common, but fome- 

times 
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times dangerous practice, of purging or vomiting, at the very 
beginning of a diftemper. BF tes 

Chap. III. contains fome very ufeful and plain direétiong 
concerning the management and diet, in acute difeafes, Acute 
difeafes may be confiderably mitigated, if on their firft invafion 
the following regulations be carefully obferved. ‘I’o omit ali 
violent labour: to abftain almoft entirely from folid food: to 
drink plentifully of foft, diluting liquors; and to avoid coftive- 
nefs. When the difeafe is farther advanced, and the wearinefs, 
lofs of appetite, numbnefs, and other leffer complaints, which 
had hung about the patient for a few days or even weeks, are 
fucceeded by coldnefs and fhivering, with an univerfal oppref- 
fion and pains over the whole body, he fhould then be put to- 
bed, and drink frequently of fome faitable liquor, barley-water, 
or a light infufion of elder-flowers, {weetened with honey, to a 
quart of which may be added one ounce and an half of vinegar ; 
clear fweet whey, or an infufion of the flowers of the lime- 
tree. During the cold fit, the patient naturally calls out for a 
load of covering ; the additional weight however is to be re« 
moved as foon as the heat comes on, and fometimes it may be 
proper to have even lefs than the ufual covering. As the fever 
proceeds, care fhould be taken that there be as little noife as pof- 
fible ; that the room be not too hot, and that the air be kept 
frefh, by removing every offenfive matter, and fprinkling vinegar 
upon the floor. With refpect to nourifhment, -the fimpleft and 
the beftis panada, or bread boiled in water, which is to be al- 
lowed in proportion to the mildnefs or vehemence of the fever. 
Grits, barley, oatmeal, or rice, may be prepared in the fame 
manner with the addition of a little falt. In fummer, Dr. Tifloe 
recommends found, ripe fruits ; and in winter, apples roafted or 
boiled. ‘The body to be kept eafily open; and the drink fuch 
as is fuited to allay the thirft, and abate the fever. The patient 
fhould daily fit up one hour, or as long as his ftrength will per- 
mit; at this time the bed fhould be made, and his linen fre- 
quently changed. Dr. Tiflot finifhes this chapter with proper 
dire€tions for thofe who have pailed the crifis ; the more effeétu- 
ally to fecure their recovery and to prevent a relapfe. The di- 
rections with regard to bleeding and medicines, are fully laid 
down by Dr. Tifiot, when he treats of particular difeafes, 

We have thus given an abftraét of the preliminary parts of 
this work. Dr. ‘1 iffot next proceeds to the hiftory and method 
of treating particular difeafes. His hiftories are in general full, 
plain, and diftin@ ; his obfervations are juft and penetrating ; 
and his practice is fimple and efficacious: for the table of medi- 
cines which he has formed, and to which he always refers, con- | 
hifts only of feyenty-one different articles, which articles, a!fo, 
are as little compounded as poffible.. If there is any- thing 
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doubiful, either as to the obfervations or practice of our Author, 
the reader is fufficiently advertifed of it by the learned and judi- 
cious Tranflator. 

We cannot, however, pretend to convey a proper idea of 
this work, without giving a fpecimen or two of Dr. Tiflot’s 
manner of detcribing and treating difeafes. 

Chap. IV. begins with a defcription 

of an Inflammation of the Breaf. 

¢ The inflammation of the breaft, or peripneumony, or a 
fluxion upon the breaft, is an inflammation of the lungs, and 
moft commonly of one only, and confequently on one fide. 
The figns by which it is evident, are a fhivering, of more or 
lefs duration, during which the perfon affected is fometimes very 
reftlefs and in great anguifh, an eflential and infeparable fymp- 
tom ; and which has helped me more than once to diftinguifh 
this difeafe certainly, at the very inftant of its invafion. Be- 
fides this, a confiderable degree of heat fucceeds the fhivering, 
which heat, for a few enfuing hours, is often blended as it were, 
with fome returns of chillnefs. The pulfe is quick, pretty 
{trong, moderately full, hard and regular, when the diftemper 
is not very violent; but fmall, foft and irregular, when it is 
very dangerous. ‘There is alfo a fenfation of pain, but rather 
light and tolerable, in one fide of the breatt; fometimes a kind 
of ftraitning or preflure on the heart ; at other times pains thro’ 
the whole body, efpecially along the reins, and fome degree of 
oppreffion, at leaft very often ; for fometimes it is but very in- 
confiderable. ‘The patient finds a neceflity of lying almoft con- 
tinually on his back, being able to lic but very rarely upon either 
of his fides. Sometimes his cough is dry, and then attended 
with the moft pain; at other tinics it is accompanied with a 
{pitting or hawking up, blended with more or lefs blood, and 
fometimes with pure fheer blood. ‘There is alfo fome pain, or 
at leaft a fenfation cf weight and heavinefs in the head; and 
frequently a propenfity to rave. ‘The face is almof continually 
flufhed and red; though fometimes there is a degree of palenefs 
and an air of altonifhment, at the beginning of the difeafe, 
which portend no little danger. ‘The lips, the tongue, the pa- 
Jate, the {kin, are all dry; the breath hot, the urine little and 
high coloured in the firft ttage ; but more plentiful, lefs flaming, 
and Jetting fall much fediment afterwards. Vhere is a frequent 
thirft, and fomctimes an inclination to vomit, which impofing 
on the ignorant afliftants, have often inclined them to give the 
patient a vomit, which is mortal, efpecially at this jun@ure. 
‘The heat becomes univerfal. The fymptoms are heightened 
_ almot every night, during which the cough is more exafperated, 
and the expectoration Jefs in quantity. Sometimes the inflam- 
snation afccnds along the wind-pipe, and in fome meafure fuffo- 
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cates the patient, paining him confiderably in fwallowing, which 
makes him think he has a fore throat.’ 

« If the difeafe rufhes on at once, with a fudden and violent 
attack ; if the horror, the cold and fhivering laft many hours, 
and are followed with anearly fcorching degree of heat; if the 
brain is affeted from the very onfet; if the patient has a {mall 
purging, attended with a tene/mus, or {training to ftool, often 
termed a needy; if he cannot draw his breath, but when he fits 
up; if the pulfe be fmall and very quick, the countenance livid, 
and he abhors the bed; if he either fweat exceffively, or his fkin 
be extremely dry ; and if he fpits up with much difficulty, the 
difeafe is extremely dangerous.’ Dr. Tiflot next proceeds to 
the method of cure, during this the inflammatory ftate; he 
then points out the different terminations of the cifeafe, and the 
manner in which each is to be treated. 

Chap. XII. Of the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

Dr. Tiffot thus defcribes the fymptoms of the difeafein the animal. 
‘ If adog which ufed to be lively and aétive, becomes all at once 
mopifh and morofe; if he has an averfion to eat; a particular 
and unufual look about his eyes, a reftlefsnefs, which appears 
from his continually running to and fro, we may be apprehen- 
five he is likely to prove mad. Whenever the malady is cer- 
tain, the fymptoms heighten pretty foon. His averfion to food, 
but efpecially to drink, grows ftronger. He no longer feems to 
know his mafter ; the found of his voice changes ; he fuffers 
no perfon to handle or approach him, and bites thofe who at- 
tempt it. He quits his ordinary habitation, marching on with 
his head and his tail hanging downwards; his tongue lolling 
half out, and covered with foam or flaver, which indeed not fel- 
dom happens indifferently to all dogs. Other dogs fcent him, 
not feldom at aconfiderable diftance, and fly from him with an 
air of horror, which jis a certain indication of this difeafe. 
Sometimes he contents himfelf with biting only thofe who hap- 
pen to be near him; while at other times becoming more en- 
raged, he fprings to the right and left on all men and animals 
about him, He hurries away with manifeft dread from what- 
ever waters occur tohim: at leneth he falls down as {pent and 
exhaufted, fometimes he rifes up again, and drags himfelf-on 
for a little time; commonly dying on the third, or at the lateft, 
on the fourth day after the manifeft appearance of the difeafe, and 
fometimes even fooner.’ | 

The difeafe in a perfon bit by fuch a dog, appears in the fol- 
lowing manner: ¢ Fhe wound commonly heals up as readily, 
as if it was not in the leaft poifonous ; but after the expiration 
of a longer or fhorter term, from three weeks to three months, 
moft commonly in about fix weeks, the perfon bitten begins to 


perceive, in the fpot that was bit, a certain dul! obtufe pain. 
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The fcar of it fwells, inflames, burfts open, and weeps out a 
fharp, foetid, and fanious, or fomewhat bloody, humour. At 
the fame time the patient becomes fad and melancholy : he feels 
a kind of indifference, infenfibility, and general numbnefs; an 
almoft inceflant coldnefs ; a difficulty of breathing, a continual 
anguifh, and painsin his bowels. His pulfe is weak and irre- 
gular, his fleep reftlefs, turbid, and confufed with ravings ; with 

arting up in furprize, and with terrible frights. His dif- 
charges by ftool are often much altered and irregular, and {mall 
cold fweats appear at very fhort intervals. Sometimes there is 
alfo a flight pain or uneafinefs in the throat; fuch is the firft 
degree of this difeafe, and it is called by fome phyficians the 
dumb rage, or madnefs.” Dr. Tiflot goes on to defcribe the 
inore violent and dreadful! fymptoms of this difeafe in its fecond 
degree, the confirmed or downright madnefs. Henext obferves 
that, ¢ a great number of remedies have been highly cried up, 
as famous in the cure of this difeafe; it is inconteftable however 
that to the year 1730, not a fingle patient efcaped, in whom 
the difeafe was indifputably manifc{t; and that every medicine 
then employed againft it, was ufelefs. Since that time, we 
have had the happinefs to be informed of a certain remedy, 
which is mercury joined to a few others.’ 

The following are our Author’s practical direCtions: As foon 
as poffible after receiving the bite, all the part affected fhould be 
cut away, if it can be done with fafety: the ancients directed it 
to be burnt with a red hot iron ; this practice, however, requires 
more refolution, than every patient is endued with. The wound 
fhould be well wafhed with warm water, in which a little fea- 
falt has been diflolved. After this, into the edges of the wound, 
and into the furface all about it, fhould be rubbed a quarter of 
an ounce of mercurial ointment; the ointment direéted is of 
the fame ftrength with our unguentum caeruleum fortius : the wound 
fhould be dreiled twice daily, with fome foft eafy digeftive, but 
the mercurial ointment is to be ufed only oncea day; and even 
in this quantity will foon produce a falivation, which we appre- 
hend not always to be neceflary. The quantity of nourifhment 
fhould be lefs than ufual ; fpirituous liquors, hot fpices, and every 
thing inflammatory fhould be avoided ; coftivenefs is to be guard- 
ed againft, and the legs bathed once a day in warm water. Every 
third day a dofe of cinnabar and mufk is to be taken: this me- 
dicine is to counteract the poifon, and to prevent the fpafms: 
Dr, Tiflot however confeffes, that he has lefs dependance on 

~ mercury given in this form, and thinks it lefs efficacious than 
tubbing in the ointment. 

If the difeafe has made aconfiderable progrefs, and the raging 

fymptom, the dread of water, has already appeared, our Author 
gives the following directions ; to bleed once, twice, or oftener, 
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according as the fymptoms, ftrength, and conftiturion of the 
patient may require :—to put the patient if poflible intoa warm 
bath twice a day :—to adminifter every day two or three emol- 
lient glyfters:—to rub in the mercurial ointment we have al- 
ready mentioned, twice a day :—the whole limb on which the 
wound was made, to be rubbed with oil, and wrapped up in an 
oily flannel :—to give every three hours, a dofe of cinnabar with 
fixteen grains*of mufk; and every night an antifp2fmodic bolus, 
confifting of Virginia {nake-root, camphor, affa-foetida, and 
one grain of opium; this is to be repeated in the morning pro- 
vided the patient be violent:—if there be a great naufea or 
ficknefs, with bicternefs inthe mouth, an emetic of ipecacuanha 
is to be given.- By this method the fymptoms will abate, and 
the difeafe difappear by degrees; but if the patient fhould long 
continue weak, and fubject to terrors, he muft take half a 
drachm of the Jefuits bark thrice a day. 

‘ A boy, in whom ihe raging fymptom of this difeafe had 
juft appeared, was perfectly cured, by bathing all about .the 
wounded part with fallad-oil, in which fome camphor and 
opium were diffolved ; with the addition of rep.ated frictions 
of tke mercurial ointment, and making him take fome Eau de 
Luce with a little wine; this medicine, a coffee-cup of which 
may be given every four hours, allayed the great inquictude and 
agitation of the patient, and brought on a very plentiful fweat, 
on which al] the fymptoms vanifhed.’ 

Dogs are cured by rubbing in thrice the quantity of the mer- 
curial ointment directed for men, and by giving them feven grains 
of turbith mineral, made into a bolus with the crumb of bread 
three days fucceffively, and afterwards twice a week for fifteen 
days: this medicine makes the dogs vomit and flaver abundantly. 

Mercury is confidered by Dr. Tiffot as thé proper antidote 
for this poifon.—‘Fulius Palmarius who wrote on contagious difs 
eafes near two hundred years ago, ordered the wound caufed b 
the bite of a mad dog to be drefled with /wblimate or red preci- 
pitate ; his intention was, by this corrofive mercurial application 
to enlarge the wound, to excite a flux of humours to the part 
affected, and thus to wafh away the infection. It does not ap- 
pear however that Pa/marius either gave any of the preparations 
of mercury internally, or adminiftered it externally in the form 
of ointment.—In the Paris Tranfadctions for the year 1699, mer- 
cury is propofed in a dubious manner, as a medicine, whofe 
powers might overcome this dreadful difeafe.— About thirty years 
ago, Default introduced the practice with the mercurial oint- 
ment, and with great fuccefs: he fuppofed this infe€tion as well 
as that of the itch, lues venerea, &c. confifted of little worms, 
which were communicated to the perfon infeéted ; however er- 
roneous this fuppofition Par Pe as mescury was known to be 
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very efficacious in thefe other difeafes, it fuggefted to Default 
the ufe of the fame remedy in the rabies canina.—Four men were 
on the fame day bit by a mad wolf :—they were all p'unged into 
the fea, notwithftanding it was the depth of winter: two of 
them died with the ufual dreadful fymptoms ; the other two, 
who were much terrified, and in whom the approach of the 
fame fymptoms was.evident, were treated by Default in the fol- 
lowing manner: he rubbed the cicatrices of the wounds, and 
even the whole arm with mercurial ointment: this he repeated 
three days fucceflively : the cicatrices then, which before were 
hard and elevated, became foft and even:—the ointment after 
this was only ufed every other day, and they were both per- 
fectly cured: it muft be obferved that De/au/t gave thefe patients 
alfo adofe of Palmarius’s powder every day, which confifts of a 
number of warm antifpafmodic /mples.—-This methods with the 
mercurial ointment has been fince practiced with great fuccefs ; 
but there is no neceffity for ufing it in folarge a quantity as to 
produce a falivation ; if the mouth be flightly affected it is fuf- 
ficient.—We apprehend Dr. Tiffot’s method of treating this 
difeafe, might be rendered more fimple, more practicable, and 
lefs expenfive ; which are points chiefly to be aimed at, in a work 
calculated for country people. 
Chap. XV. Of the Ardent or burning Fever. 

‘ The figns which make it evident are, a hardnefs and ful- 
nefs of the pulfe in a higher degrce than happens in any othet 
malady; anexceffive heat ; great thirft, with an extraordinary 
drynefs of the eyes, nofirils, lips, tongue, and throat; a vio- 
Jent head-ach, and fometimes a raving at the height of the pa- 
roxy{m, or increafe of the fever, which rifes confiderably ever 
evning. ‘The re!piration is alfo fomewhat opprefied, but efpe- 
cially at the retuin of this paroxy{m, with a cough now and 
then, though without any pain in the breaft, and without any 
expetcration, or coughing up. The body is coftive; the urine 
very high coloured, hot, and in fmall quantity. The fick are 
alfo liable to ftart fometimes, but efpecially when they feem to 
fleep ; for they have litle found refrefhing fleep, but rather a 
kind cf drowfinefs, that makes them very little attentive to, or 
fenfible of, whatever hzppens about them, or even of their own 
condition. They have fometimes a little fweat or moifture, 
though commonly avery dry fkin; they are manifeftly weak, 
and have either little or no fme!l or tafte. 

Here the general directions with regard to the management 
and diet in acute difeafes, as laid down in Chap. IIT. are to be 
attended to; and when the attack is extremely violent, nourifh- 
ment may te wholly.omitted. Blecding fhould be immediately 
‘performed and repeated even to a third time the fame day, fo that 
the hardnefs of the pulfe be fenfibly abated: the firft difcharge 
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Should be copious, the fecond, if requifite, fhould be made four 
hours after, and the third as the fymptoms may render it ne- 
ccflary. Thefe rules concerning bleeding are agreeable to our 
Author’s judicious practice in all inflammatory cafes. * The 
principal remedy, fays Dr. Tiflot, when treating of an inflam- 
mation of the breafi, 1s bleeding. As foon as ever the cold fit is | 
over, twelve, fourteen, or even fixteen, ounces of blood fhould 
bz taken away: this fingle plentiful bleeding gives more eafe 
than if twenty four ounces had been drawn, at three different 
simes.’—-Cooling glyfters ; bathing the legs twice a day in’ 
warm water; fomenting the breaft and belly ; almond-milk, 

tifan, and other foft, diluting liquors, are recommended: and 
if the fever ftill runs high, a large dofe of fpirit of fulphur is to 
be given every three hours in fyrup of violets. ——-Hzmorrhages 
from the nofe frequently occur in this fever, and greatly tothe 
relief and fecurity of the patient. | 

The figns of amendment are briefly thefe : a fofter pulfe; lefs 
head-ach; a greater quantity of urine, and not fo high co- 
loured ; the tongue rather moift ; frequently between the ninth 
and fourteenth day, after a flurry of a few hours, large evacua- 
tions by ftool ; the urine drops a palely reddifh fediment, and 
what floats above it is clear and of a natural colour; fweats in 
a greater or lefs degree; the mouth and noftrils grow moift ; the 
dry cruft which covers the tongue foftens and peels off; the 
thirft is diminifhed; the faculties become clearer; the drowfi- 
nefs abates, and a comfortable fleep fucceeds. 

‘ ‘The augmenting danger of this fever, fays Dr. Tiffot, may 
be difcerned, from the continued hardnefs of the pulfe, though 
with an aba:ement of its ftrength; if the brain becomes more 
confufed ; the breathing more difficult ; if the eyes, nofe, lips 
and tongue become {till more dry, and the voice more altered. 
If to thefe fymptoms there be alfo added a {welling of the belly; 
a diminution of the quantity of urine ; aconftant raving; great 
anxiety, and a certain wildnefs of the eyes, the cafe is in a 
manner defperate ; and the patient cannot furvive many hours. 
The hands and fingers are at this period inceflantly in motion, 
as if feeling for fomething upon the bed-cloaths, which is com- 
monly termed their hunting for flies.’ 

Thus our Author concludes his obfervations on the ardent oP 
burning fever. We cannot however quit this fubje&t, without - 
exprefiing our concern, for the fométimes fatal omiffion of | 
BLEEDING in this fever. ‘The practitioner, poffibly mifled by 
the languor, drowfinefs and inattention of the patient to what 
pafles about him, fuppofes it a fever of another fpecies, omits 
Dieeding, nor is fenfible of his miftake ull it is too late; the 
brain is attacked, the violent fymptoms hurry on, and every re- 
medy is incheSual.—The difeafe is eafily diftinguifhed by an at- 
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tentive phyfician ; but, wherever there is a doubt, bleedmg to 
the quantity of three or four ounces, clears up the point : —we 
thus afcertain the ftate of the blood, the nature of the fever, and 
the practice to be purfued. 


Cnap. XXIV. Of the Dyfentery, or Bloody-fiux. 


© ‘The Dyfentery is a flux or loofenefs of the belly, attended 
with great reftleffnefs and anguifh, with fevere gripings and fre- 
quent propenfities to go to ftool. There is generally a little 
blood in the ftools, tho’ this is not a conftant fymptom, and is 
not effential to the exiftence of a Dyfentery ; notwithftanding 
it may not be much lefs dangerous, from the abfence of this 
fymptom.’ 

After a more particular defcripticn of the approach and pro- 
grefs of this difeafe, Dr. Tiflot obferves, that many of the fick 
have not the leaft degree of fever or thirft, which is perhaps lefs 
common in this difeafe, than in a fimple loofenefs, 

¢ The moft efficacious remedy for this difeafe is a vomit. Six 

rains of tartar emetic, (when there is no prefent circumftance 
that forbids the giving a vomit) if taken immediately on the firft 
invafion of it, often removes it at once; and always fhortens 
its duration. An emetic of thirty-five grains of ipecacuanha is 
not lefs effectual; it has been confidered for a long time, even 


as a certain fpecific, which it is not, though a very ufeful me- 


dicine.’—Jpecacuanha has long been confidered as a powerful re- 
medy in this difeafe ; but its fpecific virtues in the true Dyfen- 
tery, have been more clearly pointed out by the accurate and 
ingenious Dr. Akenfide. In his commentary on this difeafe, he 
direéts if to be given in the fmall dofe of one grain every fix 
hours, and affirms, from his own experience, that thus admini- 
ftred it is fingularly efficacious. 
‘ We fhall pafs over our Author’s other practical dire€tions, 
and only mention what he fays concerning the good effects of 
ripe fruits in this difeafe: a practice more particularly indicated 
where the Dyfentery proceeds from a putrid ferment lurking in 
the bowels. © There is a pernicious prejudice, and which ftill 
penerally prevails, that fruits are noxious in a Dyfentery, that 
they even give it, and aggravate it. Now ripe fruits, of what- 
ever fpecies, and efpeciaily fummer fruits, are the real prefer- 
vatives from this difeafe—We had a great, an extraordinary 
abundance of fruit in 1759 and 1760, but fcarcely any Dyfene ' 
terics.—Y have feen eleven patients in one houfe in the Dyfen- 
tery, of whom nine were very tractable ; they eat fruit and re- . 
covered. The grandmother and one child, whom fhe loved 
more than the reft, were carried off. She managed the child 
after her own fafhion, with burnt wine, oil, and fome fpices, 
but no fruit. She conducted heifelf in the very fame manner, 
and 
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and both died.—This fame diftemper had nearly deftroyed a 


« Swifs regiment in garrifon in the South of France; the captains 


purchafed the whole crop of feveral acres of vineyard; there they 
carried the fick foldiers, and gathered the grapes for fuch as 
could not bear being carried into the vineyard; thofe who were 
well eating nothing elfe: after this not one died, nor were any 
more even attacked with the Dyfentery.’ An unbounded 
and promifcuous ufe of fruit in ee wc Dyfentery may 
not always be proper ; but in thofe Dyfenteries which occur in 
the camp or navy ;—wherever nature points out this practice by 
the ardent longings of the patient ;—or where there is a broken 
diflolved ftate of the blood, and a putrid acrimony infefts the 
bowels ;—an indulgence in eating found ripe fruit, will gene- 
rally be attended with happy effects. 


Cuap. XXVIII. Directions with refpec? to Drowned Perfons. 


We fhould have made no farther extracts from this work, 
had we not apprehended that the contents of this chapter cannot 
be too univerfilly known. 

‘ Whenever a perfon, fays Dr. Tiffot, has remained a quar- 
ter of an hour under water, there can be no confiderable hopes 
of his recovery: neverthelefs, as feveral circumftances may hap- 
pen to have continued life, in fuch an unfortunate fituation, be- 
yond the ordinary term, we fhould always endeavour to afford 
them the moft effectual relief, and not to give them up as. irre- 
coverable too foon: fince it has often been known, that until 
the expiration of two, and fometimes even three hours, fuch 
bodies have exhibited fome apparent tokens of life.’ The 
water, our Author obferves, which is fometimes indeed forced 
into the {tomach of a drowned perfon, is not the caufe:of death: 
the real caufe is fuffocation, or an interception in the action of 
breathing : the water which defcends into the lungs, during the 
painful ftruggles of the unhappy fufferer to draw breath, not onl 
itops the action of the lungs themfelves, but intercepts alfo the 
return of the blood from the head, and hence an apoplexy is 
complicated with the fuffocation. This fecond caufe, however, 
the defcent of water into the Jungs, is far from being general, as 
is fufficiently evident from diffections : the ftoppage of refpira- 
tion only, without the additional caufe of water forced into the 
Jungs, will neceflarily produce fuffocation and apoplexy. 

In thefe unhappy cafes, the only intentions to be purfued, 
are, to unload the lungs and brain, and to reftore the extin- 
guifhed circulation. ‘To obtain thefe ends it is neceflary, im- 
mediately to ftrip the fufferer, to put him into a warm bed, and 
to rub him well with dry coarfe linnen:—a ftrong and healthy 
perfon fhould breathe forcibly into the patient’s lungs, and the 
fmoke of tobacco fhould in like manner be introduced :—the ju- 
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gular vein, or any large vein in the neck, muft be opened, and 
ten or twelve ounces of blood taken away ; this is particula:] 
indicated, in orderto renew the circulation, and to diminifh the 
diftention of the brain and lungs :—the fume of tobacco fhould 
be thrown up, as fpeedily and plentifully as poffible, into the 
inteftines, by the fundament :—the ftrongett volatiles fhould be 
applied to the noftrils; and the powder of fome ftrong dry herb, 
fage, rofemary, mint, rue, and efpecially: marjoram or well- 
dried tobacco, fhould be blown up the noie :—as Jong as there 
are no figns of life, it is dangerous to pour much liquid of any 
kind into the mouth ; but as foon as it can be done with fafety, 
five or fix common fpoonfuls of oxymel of {quills diluted with 
warm water fhould be takes within the fpace of one hour; 
if this is not at hand, a {trong infufion of the blefled thiftle, fage, 
chamomile flowers, fweetened with honey; or even warm wa- 
ter, with the addition of a little common falt, fhould be given : 
—not to defert the patient too foon, after the firft appearances 
of recovery ;—and to be attentive whether any other difeafe fu- 
pervenes. Dr. Tiflot difapproves of wrapping a drowned 
perfon in the warm, juft-flea’d fkin of an animal; the rolling 
him in an empty hogfhead ; or the hanging him up by the feet. 

‘ A girl of eighteen years old was motionlefs, frozen as it 
were, infenfible, her eyes clofed, her mouth wide open, a livid 
colour, a fwoln vifage, with a tumour of the whole body, which 
was over-laden or water-foaked : this miferahle object was. ex- 
tended on a kind of bed, of hot or very warm athes, quickly 
heated in great kettles ; and by laying her quite naked on thefe 
afhes; by covering her with others equelly hot; by putting a 
bonnet round her head, with a ftocking round her neck, ftuffed 
with the fame, and heaping coverings over all this, at the end 
of half an hour her pulfe returned, fhe recovered her fpeech, 
and cried out, J freeze, I freeze; a little cherry-brandy was 
given her, and then fhe remained buried, as it were, eizht 
hours under the afhes; being taken out of them afterwards 
without any other complaint, except that of great laffitude, 
which went entirely off the third day.’ This method de- 
ferves imitation, but fhould not make us inattentive to other 
means. Our Author fays, heated gravel or fand, mixed with 
falt, or hot falt alone, have been found equally efficacious. 


Crap. XXXIII. Of Mountebanks, Quacks, and Conjurers, 


This chapter contains fo many excellent obfervations, fo tho- 
rough.a nine of mankind, and fo great a degree of benevo- 
lence, that we fhall give our Readers a fhort abftra& of it. 

* One dreadful fcourge, fays Dr. Tiffot, ftill remains to be 
treated of; and which, as long as it continues, will defeat our 
utmoft pregautions to preferve the health and lives of the com- 
mon 
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mon people. This, or rather thefe fcourges, for they are very 
numerous, are the mountebanks or travelling quacks, and thofe 
pretended phyficians in villages and country-places, both male 
and female, known in Swiflerland by the name of Conjureys, 
and who very effectually unpeople it. The firft of thefe, the 
mountebanks, without vifiting the fick, fell different medicines 
for their diftempers, which are often attended with pernicious 
and dreadful effects. If we are vifited by one of thefe wander- 
ing caitiffs, it certainly proves fatal to fome of our inhabitants 5 
and thofe who efcape with their lives, are robbed of their mo- 
ney, and left in fo languid and inaétive a ftate, as to be but 
little able to bear the hard exercife of a labourer. The re- 
fiding conjurers do not indeed carry away the current money of 
the country, but then the havoc they make among their fellow- 
fubjects is without intermifiion. Without knowlege or expe- 
rience, cither of the powers of medicines or of the nature of the 
difeafes of their unhappy patients, and offenfively armed with 
three or four aétive or even violent remedies, they commence 
practitioners ; flight diforders they aggravate, others they ren- 
der mortal. The robber who aflaffinates on the highway, 
leaves the traveller the refource of defending himfelf, and the 
chance of being aided by the arrival of other travellers: but the 
poifoner, who forces himfeif into the confidence of a fick per- 
fon, is an hundred times more dangerous, and as juft an object 
of punifhment.—An ignorant, knavifh, lying and ae 
fellow, will always feduce the grofs and credulous mafs of 
people ; otherwife their blindnefs and prejudice, with refpeé to 
thefe two forts of maleficent beings, would be inconceivable, 

¢ Would but the common people either reafon for themfelyes, 
or attend to the arguments of others, it. were eafy to difabufe 
them.—The very meaneft trade requires fome inftru€tion: a 
man does not commence a cobler, a botcher of old leather, 
without ferving an apprenticefhip. We do not confide the 
mending, or cleaning a watch, tu any who have not fpent fe- 
veral years in learning how a watch is made: and yet the move- 
ments of the moit complex, the moft exquifite, the moft eftim- 
able machine upon earth, are boldly entrufted to the wild ma- 
magement of fome ignorant pretender.—Let a foldicr who is 














either difcarded or a deferter from his regiment, a bankrupt, a 
 difreputable ecclefiaftic, a drunken barber, or any other the moft 


worthlefs creature, advertife that he mounts, fets, and fits up in 
periection jewels and trinkets of every kind; if he is not known 
in the place; if no perfon Has feen any of his work; or if he 
cannot produce authentic teftimonies of his ability and honefty ; 
not a fingle individual will truft him with the leaft trifle. But 
if, inftead of profeffing himfelf a jeweller, he pofts himfelf up as 
@ phyfician, the gaping multitude: are cxtremely happy in his 
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condefcending to cheat them ; and purchafe at a high price, the 
pleafure of trufting him with their lives, the remainder of which 
he rarely fails to empoifon. 

¢ In anexcellent memoir, fays Dr. Tiflot, which will fhortly 
be publifhed, on the population of Swifferland, we fhall find an 
important and very affecting remark, which ftrictly demontftrates 
the havoc made by thefe immedical magicians or conjurers ; and 
which is this: that in the common courfe of years, the pro- 
portion between the numbers and deaths of the inhabitants of 
any one place, is not extremely different im city and country: 
but when the very fame epidemical difeafe attacks the city and 
the villages, the difference is enormous; and the number of 
deaths of the former compared with that of the inhabitants of 
the villages, where the conjurer exercifes his bloody dominion, 
is infinitely more than the deaths in the city. 

Our author endeavours to point out the moft probable means 
of diminifhing thefe evils, and then proceeds to the confidera- 
tion of another extravagance ; which is that blindnefs and faci- 
lity, with which many fufter themfelves to be impofed upon, by 
the pompous advertifement of fome catholicon, fome univerfa] re- 
medy, fome mighty fecret or nofrum. Perfons of a clafs or two 
above the populace do not care to run after a mountebank, from 
fuppofing they fhould depreciate themfelves by mixing with the 
herd. Yet if that’ very quack, inftead of coming among us, 
were fome foreign pretender, fays Dr. Tiflot, who refided in 
fome diftant city; if, inftead of pofting up his lying puffs at 
the corners of the ftreets, he fhould get them inferted in the 
gazettes and news-papers ; if, inftead of felling his boafted re. 
medies in perfon, he fhould eftablifh fhops or offices for that 
purpofe in every city ; and, finally, if, inftead of felling them 
twenty times above their real value, he fhould ftill double that 
price: then the wealthy citizen, and perfons of all ranks, and 
from almoft every country, would quickly become his cuftomers. 
—* Fortunately, fays our Author, for the human fpecies, but 
few of thefe xoffrums have attained an equal reputation with 
Ailhaud’s Powders, an inhabitant ef Aix in Provence, and un- 
worthy the name of a phyfician ; who has over-run Europe for 
fome years, with a violent purge, the remembrance of which 
will not be effaced beforethe extinction of all its vitims. J at- 
tend now, and for a long time paft, feveral patients, whofe dif- 
orders I palliate, without hopes of ever curing them; and. who 
owe their prefent melancholy ftate of body to nothing but the 
manifeft confequences of thefe powders ; and I have actually 
feen, very lately, two perfons who have been cruelly poifoned 
by this boafted remedy.’ Were the real effe&s of moft of our 
fafhionable and popular mo/frums as fairly related, as their boafted 
cures are cbtruded upon the public; they would be found to be 
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either trifling and infignificant, or would deferve to be ranked 
with the Powders of Ailhaud. There are fo many varieties 
in conftitutions ;—fuch a prodigious variety of difeafes ;—the 
very fame difeafe fo different in different fubje€ts ; —and the dif- 
ferent ftages of any one difeafe require fo very different a manage~ 
ment, if judicioufly treated ;—that to advertife a general remedy 
for any one difeafe, or an univerfal remedy for every difeafe, is 
the grofleft impofition ; and the deluded purchafer is as truly ridi< 
culous, as the moft romantic fearcher after the Philofopher’s Stone. 

This unbounded -credulity of the common people is really 
furprizing, but the blind confidence which perfons-of a fuperior 
clafs repofe in fecrets and advertifed remedies, is till more furpriz- 
ing.—Our Author however endeavours to folve thefe difficulties, 
and the Jaft obfervation he makes with this view is the follow- 
ing : — ‘ that feven eighths of mankind are managed by, or fol- 
low the other eighth ; and generally fpeaking, the eighth thae 
are fo very forward to manage, are the leaft fit and worthy to do 
it. A man of excellent fenfe frequently fees only through the 
eyes of a fool, an intriguing fellow, or a cheat; in this he 
judges wrong, and his conduct muft be fo too.—A man of real 
merit cannot conne&t himfelf with thofe who are addicted to ca~ 
balling ; and yet fuch are the perfons, who frequently conduct 
others.’ Tt were to be wifhed, that the cavils and cabals here 
hinted at, did not infeft the faculty themfelves; and that ina 
liberal profeffion, a falfe pride or mean felfifhnefs did not fomee 
times fo overpower integrity and humanity, that the united abi- 
lities of confulting phyficians are not exerted for the good of the 
patient,—-But there are fome practitioners who defcend to a ftilt 
more contemptible degree of meannefs ; and who by half {peeches 
and bafe infinuations, poifon the ears, and miflead the judges 
ment of thofe, who have twice their underftanding and knows 
lege on any other fubjeét.—Pity it is, but that fuch hidden de- 
ftroyers, fuch ruthlefs devourers of tender and invaluable repu- 
tation, fhould be openly detected, expofed to the frown of honeft 
indignation, and trampled upon with contempt. D 
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A fucciné? Account of the Proceedings relative to the Difcovery of the 
Longitude, fram the Year 1714, to the prefent Time. Extra&ed 
from two Pamphlets written on that Subject, the one entitled, 
** An Account of the Proceedings, in order to the Difco- 
very of the Longitude, &c.” and the other, *“* A Narrative 
of the Proceedings, relative to the Difcovery of the Longi-» 
tude at Sea, &c.” The-firft in 4to, Pr. 1s. The fecond iz 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Sandby. | 


| a former Review, we promifed to give our readers an ace 
count of the whole proceedings relative to the difcovery of 
the 
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the longitude by means of Mr. Harrifon’s time-keeper, and 
fhould much fooner have fulfilled our engagement, had not 
fome difputes arofe between the commiffioners of longitude and 
the inventor, which have both delayed the long expedted de- 
cifion of this weighty affair, and prevented the public from 
reaping the benefit of fo important a difcovery. Unhappily 
thefe difputes are not yet terminated ; but we were unwilling to 
poftpone our account any longer, left our readers fhould ima- 
gine we had promifed what.we never intended to perform, 

It is well known that the longitude of any place is an arch of 
the equator, intercepted between the firft meridian and the me- 
ridian of that place; and that this arch is proportional to the 
quantity of time that the fun requires to move from the one me- 
ridian to the other: confequently the difference of longitude 
between any two places may beealily determined, provided the 
difference of time between them can be found. If therefore a 
machine can be fo conftructed as to keep equal time, without 
being affected. by. either heat or cold, or by the motion of the 
fhip, the difference of time between any place and that to which 
the time-piece was originally fet, may be found, and confe- 
quently the longitude, by a fimple reduction of the difference of 
time into degrees and minutes. 

This is what Mr. Harrifon has attempted, and, according ta 
the accounts before us, completed, to a degree of accuracy more 
than fufficient to entitle him to the Jargeft reward offered by par- 
Jiament for the difcovery of the longitude. 

The firft who attempted making a time-piece for difcovering 
the longitude at fea, was the celebrated M. Huygens of Zuli- 
chem; who, in 1664, invented the pendulum-watch, with 
-which Major Holmes, in a voyage from the coaft of Guinea the 
following year, predicted the longitude of the ifland of Fuego, 
to avery great degree of accuracy. This fuccefs encouraged 
M. Huygens to improve the ftructure of his watches; an ac- 
count of which was. afterwards publifhed in the Philofophical 
——.. No. 47. for the month of May 1669. Butexpe- 
riene@ foon convinced that able mathematician, that unlefs fome 
expedient could be difcovered for preventing either heat or cold 
from having any effect on the regular motion of the machine, 
it Could never anf{wer the intention of difcovering the longitude, 
and this he was never able. to perform. . 

In 1714, a bill was pafled for giving a reward to the perfon 
who fhould difcover the longitude at fea, proportioned to the 
degree of accuracy that might be attained by fuch method, viz, 
a reward of 10,0001. if it determines the faid longitude to one 
degree of a great circle, or fixty geographical miles; 15,000], 
if it determines the fame to two-thirds of that diftance; and 
20,0001. if it detesmines it to half that diflance. It is added, 
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«< That one moiety or half part of fuch reward, or fum, fhall 
<< be due and paid when the faid commiffioners, or the major 
<¢ part of them do agree, that any fuch method extends to the 
s‘ fecurity of fhips, withir e'ghty geographical miles from the 
«¢ fhores, which are places of the greateft danger; and the 
<< other moiety, or half part, when a fhip, by the appointment 
<< of the faid commiffioners, or the major part of them, fhall 
“‘ thereby actually fail over the ocean, from Great Britain to 
‘¢ any fuch port in the Weft-Indies, as thofe commiffioners, or 


< the major part of them, fhall chufe, or nominate for the ex- 


‘© periment, without lofing her longitude beyond the limits 
‘© above-mentioned.” bie 

In confequence of this encouragement, Mr. John Harrifon 
applied himfelf to the making of a pendulum-clock, which in 
the year 1726 was found to keep time fo exactly with the hea- 
vens, as not to err above a fecond in a month for ten years to- 
gether. And foon after he added fuch improvements to his ma- 
chine, as prevented its motion from being interrupted by the 
agitation and various accidents to which it muft be expofed at fea, 

Having brought his time-piece to this degree of accuracy, 
Mr. Harrifon obtained a certificate in the year 1735, figned by 
Dr. Halley, Dr. Smith, Dr. Bradley, Mr. John Machin, and 
Mr. George Graham, importing, that the principles of his ma- 
chine promifed a very great and fufficient degree of accuracy. 

It was now thought neceflary to have recourfe to experience, 
and accordingly Mr. Harrifon’s machine, in the. year 1736, was 
put on board a man of war, and by its exact meafure of time, 
in the fhip’s return from Lifbon, corrected an error of almoft 
a degree and a half, in the computations of the fhip’s reckoning. 

This fuccefs encouraged Mr. Harrifon to contrive a fecond 
machine upon the fame principles, but of a conftruction fome- 
thing different ; and that no encouragement might be wanting, 
the commiffioners of longitude gave him the fum of sapot 
This machine was finifhed in 1739, and various experiments 
were made, by which it appeared that the motion of the time- 
piece was fufficiently regular and exact for finding the longitude 
of the fhip, within the neareft limits propofed by parliament. 

But, not yet fatisfied with his fuccefs, Mr. Harrifon under 

took a third time-piece, ftill upon the fame principles, butof a 
more plain and fimple conftruction, of a much fmaller fize, and 
lefs fubject to any diforder. : 
_ This time-piece was finifhed in 1758, and foon after a fourth, 
improperly called a watch ; but being perfuaded that his third 
machine was fufficiently exact, to entitle him to the higheft re- 
ward, mentioned in the act of Queen Anne, he applied to the 
commiffioners for orders to make a trial of that inftrument to 
fome port in the Weft-Indies, as directed’ by the faid ftatute. 

Rey, July, 1765. F Purfus 
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Purfuant to this requeft, obfervations of equal altitudes were 
taken at Portfmouth by Mr. Robertfon, mafter of the Royal 
Academy, and the each was fet to the true time of that place ; 
and on the 18th of November 1761, Mr. Harrifom failed from 
Portfmouth, for Jamaica, inthe Deptford, commanded by cap- 
tain Digges. 

On the 8th of December, by obfervation, the Deptford was, 
in the latitude 35°. 17° N. and in the longitude by the watch 
15°. 17° W. from Portfmouth ; but by the fhip’s reckoning only 
13°. 50’. and moft of the fhip’s company were fo confident of 
their reckoning being right, that they wanted to fteer more to 
the wefiward in order to make the ifland of Porto Santo, as they 
were in want of beer, and afraid of lofing time. The captain, 
however, though he offered to lay five to one that the fhip was 
three days run too far to the eaftward, refufed to alter his courfe, 
as Mr. Harrifon affirmed, that if the above ifland was accurately 
Jaid down in the maps they muft fee it the next morning. 

His prediction proved true; for at feven in the morning the 
ifland appeared, upon which both the captain and crew were 
very thankful to Mr. Harrifon for keeping the fhip’s reckoning 
by the watch, as otherwife they fhould not have feen the ifland 
of Madeira at all. : 

During the voyage from Madeira to Jamaica, the time-piece 
corrected the errors of the log, when they were full as great as 
in the voyage from Portfmouth. ~On their arrival at Jamaica, it 
appeared that the difference of longitude as found by the time- 
piece, and calculated by the obfervations of the tranfit of Mer- 
cury, was only five feconds of time, which, at Jamaica fs little 
more than a geographical mile. 

After ftaying a few days ow the ifland, Mr. Harrifon failed 
for England in the Merlin floop, and the weather during great 
part of their paflage proved fo very tempeftuous that they were 
obliged to place the time-piece on the counter in order to avoid 
its being perpetually expofed to the fea-water. In this fituation 
it fuffered continual! violent agitations, which could not fail of 
retarding its motion in fome degree, yet it was found that the 
time-piece during the whole- voyage from Port{mouth. till its re- 
turn had loft only one minute fifty-four feconds and a half ; 
which in the latitude of Portfmouth amounts to about eighteen 
geographical miles, or minutes of a great circle, whereas the 
aét requires no more than that it fhould come within the diftance 
‘of thirty geographical miles. 

_ But notwithftanding the accuracy with which the time was 
kept by the machine, fome difficulties arofe with regard tothe 
Yongitude of Jamaica, which was faid to be not fufficiently 
‘nown, notwithftanding it had becn determined by accurate ob- 
fervations on a tranfit of Mercury over the fun on the 25th of 
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October 1743. Mr. Harrifon, however, fubmitted to make a 
fecond experiment of the correctnefs of his time-keeper, by 
another voyage to the Weit-Indies ; and the ifland of Barba- 
does was fixed upon by the commiflioners of longitude for that 
purpofe. 

Accordingly Mr. Harrifon carried his machine on board the 
Tartar at Spithead, and on the 8th of March 1764, failed for 
Barbadoes. In their paffage to the Canarics they met with hard 
and contrary gales, efpecially in the Bay of Bifcay. On the 
y8th of April, Mr. Harrifon declared, that they were forty-. 
three miles to the eaftward of Porto Santo; on which the cap- 
tain (Sir John Lindfey) fteered direétly for it, and at one the 
next morning they faw the ifland, which exactly agreed with 
the diftance given by Mr. Harrifon. 

On the 13th of May they arrived at Barbadoes, Mr. Har- 
rifon having during the whole voyage declared how far they 
were diftant from that ifland, according to the beft accounts of 
its longitude. Theday before they made the ifland he declared 
the diltance, and the captain found his declaration to be true. 

Soon after their return, Mr. Harrifon prefented a memorial 
to the commifiioners of longitude, in an{wer to which they 
declared, they were unanimoufly of opinion,.that the memo-< 
rialift’s time-keeper had kept its time with fufficient exa¢ctnefs, 
and without lofing its longitude in a voyage from Portimouth to 
Barbadoes, beyond the neareft limit required by the act of the 
twelfth of queen Anne; but even confiderably within the fame. 
They added, however, ‘ that as Mr. Harrifon had not made a 
‘ difcovery of the principles upon which his faid time-keeper is 
‘ conftructed, nor of the method of carrying thofe principles 
into execution, by means whereof other time-keepers might 
be framed, of fufficient correctnefs to find the longitude at 
fea, within the limits required by the act, whereby the inven- 
tion might be adjudged practicable and ufeful in terms of the 
faid act, and agreeable to the true intent and méahing thereof ; 
they did not therefore think themfelves atithorifed to grant any 
certificate to Mr. Harrifon until he has made a full and clear 
difcovery of the faid principlesand method, and the fame fhall 
have been found practicable and ufeful to their fatisfaCtion. 
They however declared they wete of opinion, that applica - 
tion fhould be made to parliament for leave to pay to Mr. 
Harrifon, on his producing his time-keeper to certain perfons 
to be named by the commiffioners, and difcovering to them 
the principles amd manner of making the fame, fo much 
money as will make up the fums already advanced to him 
10,000 be exclufive of what he has received on account of 
tt his time-keeper ; and moreover to pay him the re- 
mainder of the reward of 20,0001. on proof being made to 
> ¥ 2 * their 
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‘ their fatisfaftion that his method will be of common and ge- 
‘ neral utility in finding the longitude at fea, within the neareft 
‘ limits required by the act of the rath of queen Anne.’ 

Application was accordingly made to parliament and a bill in 
confequence of it was pafled during the laft feflion, for granting 
Mr. Harrifon ro,oool. for difcovering the longitude by his 
time-piece, and 10,000]. more if it fhould equally anfwer in a 
voyage to be made by way of trial to Hudfon’s Bay. But dif- 
putes have hitherto prevented Mr. Harrifon from receiving the 
above reward. 

It has indeed been faid, that the inftrument does not keep 
equal time, being confiderably affected by heat and cold, and 
that Mr. Harrifon, in. order to determine the variations of his 
machine, has conftantly had recourfe to a thermometer. But 
we cannot help doubting the validity of this objection, becaufe 
it appeared, that the inftrument had loft only one minute fifty- 
four feconds and a half during the whole paflage to and from 
Jamaica, as we have already obferved. And it muft therefore 
furely be very abfurd to fuppofe that the errors arifing from heat 
and cold sin fo accurately correct each other, efpecially when 
it is remembered that the voyage to Jamaica was in December, 
and confequently the fhip muft pafs from extream cold to ex- 
tfeam heat ; whereas the voyage home was four months after, 
and therefore at a time when the weather was very different 
with regard to heat and cold. “To which if we add the finding 
the Madeiras, and other iflands during the paflage to Jamaica, 
it feems hardly poffible to doubt that the machine kept equal time 
‘during the whole voyage. : 

It muft after all be admitted, however, that even fuppofing’ 
Mr. Harrifon’s machine fufficiently exact, itis poffible that it may 
not entitle him to the reward of 20,0001. above-mentioned. 
For, ifits conftruction be of fo nice and complicated a nature, as 
not to admit of its being of common and general utility at fea, his 
method certainly does not come within the intent and meanin 
of the aét’by which that reward is granted. The inftrument 
can be of little ufe, if it requires the conftant attendance of an’ 
artift of equal experience and ingenuity with theinventor, On 
the other-hand, it is prefumed the Commiffioners of the Lon- 
gitude do not expect that Mr. Harrifon’s machine fhould come’ 
as cheap, or be-as little liable to accidents, as the common’ 
foreftaves, and compafs-boxes that are fold at the Ship-chandlers. ’ 
Hence we conceive that the difference between Mr. Harrifon’ 
and the-‘Commiffioners might be ealily adjufted, if they could 


agree about the conftruction of the words common and general 


utility. B 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the Commiffioners appointed by AG of 
Parliament for the Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea, at their 
Meetings on the 25th, 28th, and 30th of May, and 13th of 
June, 1765, with refpect to carrying into Execution fo much of 
an A& paffed in the laft Seffins of Parhament, as relates to the 
giving Mr. John Harrifon a Reward, upon his making a Difco- 
very of the Principles of his Watch or Time-keeper. 4to. 6d. 


Biilingfley. 


“TAH ESE minutes relate to the difference between the 
Commiffioners of Longitude, and Mr. Harrifon; and 
the following are the principal circumf{tances, 

At a meeting at the Admiralty on Tuefday the 28th of May, 
1765, the act pafled in the laft feffion of .parliament for explain- 
ing and amending thofe of the 12th of Queen Anne, and 26th 
of George II. was read: after which the board went into the 
confideration of proper means for carrying the faid act into exe- 
cution ; and having difcourfed fome time upon that part of it 
which relates to giving a reward to Mr. John Harrifon, upon 
his difcovering the principles of his watch or time-keeper, his 
fon, who was attending, was defired to inform the board, in 
what manner his father propofes to difcover the faid principles. 
He anfwered, that he was commiffioned by him to deliver to 
the board the identical drawings from which-his faid watch or 
timekeeper was made, with explanations: thereof in writing ; 
and that his father expects that the Commiffioners will, upon 
receipt of the faid drawings and explanations, give him a,ceiti- 
ficate to enable him toreceive:the firft reward directed :to be paid 
him by the above-mentioned act ; and that he is not authorized 
by his father to otfer any other mode of difcovery. He then 
withdrew. re 

The board then took into confideration the method of dif- 
covery propofed by Mr. Harrifon, and being unanimoufly of 
Opinion, that drawings and written explanations alone, will not 
be a fufficient and fatisfactory difcovery of the principles of the 
faid watch or time-keeper, agreeable to the before-mentioned 
act; Refolved, That Mr. Harrifon be acquainted, that the 
Commifiioners do expect his compliance with what is under- 
mentioned, before they can give him the certificate he requires, 
Viz. 

1. That he fhall difcover fully, by drawings and a written 
explanation, the principles upon which his faid watch is con- 
firu@ted, and deliver the fame to this board, upon oath. 

2. That he fhall give a farther explanation by word of mouth, 
and experimental exhibitions where judged neceflary, of the 
faid principles, and of every thing relative to the conftruétion of 
@c {aid waich ; producing the fame; taking it to pieces; and 
ot ohn ys. ,* an{wer- 
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anfwerin, upon oath, to every queftion propofed by the board, 
and fuch perfons as may be appointed by them for the examina- 
tion thereof. 

That he is to make over the property of the three feveral 
timekeepers, and the watch, when he fhall receive his certi- 
ficate. 

Mr. Harrifon’s fon was then called in, and thefe refolutions 
having been read to him, and a copy given him to fhew to his 
father, he withdrew. 

At a meeting at the Admiralty on ‘Thurfday the 30th of 
May, 1765, Mr. John Harrifon was called in, (together with 
his fon) and difcourfed with concerning the method propofed 
for the difcovery of the principles of his “watch or time-keeper ; 
and con/ented to do it agreeable to the refolutions of the laft 
board. 

The board then took into confideration the nomination of 
proper perfons to be prefent when the difcovery fhall be made: 
And, after fome time fpent therein, Mr. Harrifon and his fon 
were again called in; and fome perfons, who were named by 
the Commiffioners, having been objected to by them, the board 
came to the following refolutions, which were agreed to by 
Mr. Farrifon, Viz. 

That, in addition to fuch of the Commiffioners who fhal] 
chufe to be prefent, three gentlemen {killed in mechanicks, and 
three watchmakeis, be appointed to attend when the above- 
mentioned difcovery fhall be made, 

Refolved, 

That it be an inftruGtion to fuch of the above-mentioned * 
gentlemen and watchmakers, as may be inclined to attend, 
to meet Mr. Harrifon as foon as poflible, and to con- 
tinue their meetings with him without interruption: And that 
they be enjoined not to make any difcavery of the principles of 
the watch to any but the board, without lave of the Commif- 
fianers. 

AT a meeting at the Admiralty on Thurfday the 13th of 
June, 1765, 


i Sr ie: ie a ie i 


Right Honourable Earl af Egmont, Firft Lord Commiffioner of 
the Admiral'y. 

Sir John Cult, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons. 

Henry Ofdorn, E fq; Admiral of ithe White. 


Honourable John Forbes, ) . 
Sir George Pocock, ¢ Admirals of the Blue, 







+ They are named in the minutes; but wehave omitted them in this 
abjirad, 
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Right Honourable Earl of Morton, Prefident of the Roya 
Society. 

Reverend Me. Matkelyne, Aftronomer Royal. 

Reverend Mr. Hornby, Savilian Profeflor of Aftranomy at 
Oxford. 

Reverend Mr. Betts, Savilian Profeffor of Geometry at Oxford. 

Reverend Mr. Shepherd, Plumian Profeffor of Aftronomy and 
Experimental Philofophy at Cambridge. 

Sir ri a Salufbury, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 

Philip Stephens, Efg; Secretary of the Admiralty. 

George Cokburne, Efg; Comptroller of the Navy. 

Secnied Dr. Long, Lowndes’s Profeflor of Aftronomy at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Harrifon, who was attending, was then called in, (to- 
gether with his fon) and being informed that the board was now 
ready to fix upon a time for his making the above-mentioned 
difcovery, agreeable to the refolutions of the two laft boards, 
which had been communicated to him, and to which he had be- 
fore given his afflent; he denied ever having given fuch aflent, 
and abfolutely refufed to do it agreeable to thofe refolutions ; 
and, at the fame time, referred the board toa letter, which he 
faid he had delivered at their laft meeting, containing his objec- 
tions thereto. ‘The board, not recollecting any thing of that 
letter, were naturally led into am enquiry concerning it ; and 
thereupon found, that fuch a one had been difcovered, lying 
upon the table, by fome of the Commiffioners who remained 
after the laft board broke up, and had been given by them to 
the Secretary ; but it did not appear to whom the faid Jetter had 
been delivered, or how it came upon the table. It was thea 
called for, and read in the words following, viz. 


My Lerds and Gentlemen, 


“© ON Tuefday I received, by the hand of my fon, your 
** refolutions on that day; the firft of which is what I thoughe 
*¢ you would demand, therefore my fon was commiflioned to 
** comply with it. 

‘© The firft part of the fecond refolution, viz. ‘* That I 
<¢ ¢¢ fhall give a farther explanation by word of mouth,” may 
** alfo be complied with ; but it muft be mentioned who I am 
** to give this farther explanation to, for | will never attempt 
** to explain it to the fatisfaGtion of the Commiffioners, and 
“* who they may appoint; nor will I eyer come under the 
** diredlions of men of theory. As to the other part of this 
** your jecond refolution, viz. ‘* Experimental exhibitions, 
** «* where judged neceflary, relative to the faid wateh, pro- 


“© © ducing the fame, taking it in pieces, and antwering 
** “© upon oath to every queftion propofed by the board, and 
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6¢ 6 fuch perfons as may be appointed by them for th: exa- 
<¢ ¢¢ mination thereof ;” thefe are terms waich I cannot comply 
<¢ with. 

«* As to your third refolution, that I certainly will comply 
«+ with, when I have got my juft reward. 

«¢ T cannot help thinking but I am extremely ill ufed by gen- 
«¢ tlemen who I might have expected a different treatment 
“¢ from; for if the Act of the r2th of Queen Anne be deficient, 
«¢ why have I fo long been encouraged under it, in order to 
** bring my invention to perfection ? and, after the completion, 
“¢ why was my fon fent twice to the Weft-Indies? Had it 
“¢ been faid to my fon, when he received the laft inftrudtions, 
“¢ there will, in cafe you fucceed, bea new Act at your return, 
é¢ in order to lay you under new reftrictions, which were not 
«¢ thought of in the A& of the rath of Queen Anne; I fay, 
<¢ had this been the cafe, I might have expected fome fuch treat- 
<¢ ment as [ now mect with. 

<¢ It muft be owned that my cafe is very hard, but I hope I 
«¢ amthe firft, and, for my country’s fake, fhall be the laft that 
“¢ fuffers by pinning my faith on an Englifh A& of Parliament. 
‘¢ Had I received my juft reward, for certainly it may be fo 
<¢ called after 40 years clofe application in the improvement of 
<¢ that talent which it had pleafed God to give me, then m 
<¢ invention would have taken the courfe which all improve- 
<6 ments in this world do, thatis, I muft have inftruéted work- 
<¢ men in its principles and execution, which I fhould have been 
<< glad ta have had an opportunity of doing : but how widely this 
<< is different to what is now propofed, viz. for me to inftruct 
«¢ people that 1 know nothing of, and fuch as may know no- 
« thing of methanicks; and if I donot make them under-’ 
«¢ fland to their fatisfaction, I may then have nothing! hard 
“6 fate indeed to me, but ftill harder to the world, which ma 
<< be deprived of this my invention, which muft be the cafe, 
“¢ except by my open and free mainer of defcribing all the prin- 
“ ciples of it to gentlemen and workmen, who-almoft, at ail 
¢¢ times, have had free recourfe to fee my inftruments ; and if 
«¢ any of thefe workmen fhall have been fo ingenious as to have 
«¢ got my invention, how far you will pleafe to reward them 
‘¢ for their piracy, muft be Icft for you to determine; and I 
«¢ muftfit myfelf down in old age, and thank God I can be 
¢¢ more eafy in that | have made the conqueft, and though I 
¢¢ have no reward, than if [had come fhort of the matter, and 
¢¢ by fome delufion had the reward. I am, Lords ard Gen- 
«6 tlemen, your humble Servant, 

- © May 30, 1765. “© Joun Harrison.” 
Mr, Harrifon was then told, by a majority of the Commif- 
fioners préfent, that with regard to experimental exhibitions, ’ 
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to which he feemed to make fo much objeétion, all that the 
toard meant thereby, was, that in cafe there fhould be any 
particular operations relating to the conftru€tion of his time- 
keeper, which could not be fufficiently explained by words, fo 
as to convey a full and clear idea of the method of executing 
the fame, in fuch cafe the board would expect to fee the ope- 
ration performed, or the experiment made. The method of 
tempering his fprings was inftanced as one of thofe operations 
or experiments ; and it was fuppofed there might be others of 
the like nature. Upon which he left the board abruptly, de- 
claring, ** That he never would confent to it, fo long as he hada 
<« drip of Englifo blood in his body.” 


The form of an oath (grounded upon the above-mentioned 
refolutions of the 28th and 3oth of laft month) was then drawn 
up, and Mr. Harrifon’s fon (bis father being gone) was called 
in ; and the faid form having been fhewn to him, he was afked, 
if he thought his father would take it previous to the difcovery ; 
he anfwered in the negative, and told the board, that his father 
had declared, before he went, ‘* that he would have nothing fur- 
‘¢ ther to do with it.””—He was then defired to withdraw. 


Refolved, nem. con, 

' That it is the opinion of this board, that the terms which 
have been propofed to Mr. Harrifon, for a difcovery of the 
principles and conftruction of his watch, or time-keeper, are 
reafonable and proper; and that, as he has fo peremptorily re- 
fufed to comply therewith, they do not think themfelves autho- 
rized to give him any certificate, or that it is to any purpofe 
to treat with him any further upon the matter, till he alters 4 
his prefent fentiments. ) | 
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On avery attentive and impartial perufal of the above mi- A 
nutes, we cannot help being of opinion with the Commiffion- 
ers, that the terms propofed to Mr. Harrifon, are by no means | 
unreafonable or improper ; and cannot conceive why he fhould 
objet to them ; unlefs he hath fome private reafon for diftrufti 
his own difcovery or their honour; againft the latter of which 
we think he hath thrown out fome groundlefs infinuations. | 
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an Introduétory Differtation on the Origin of the Feuds and Ani- , 
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HE Contraiter was originally a political Effayift in the Daily Ga, 
: zetteer, in which paper he firft made his appearance, on the 29th 
of June, 1763, and was continued, on Wednefdays only, till the 1 4th 
of December following ; when the Author took leave of the public, ip 
© The Farewell Contraft,’ N°.24. His eflays having excited fome de. 
pree of attention, he has here collefted them into a decent volume, with 
correétions (which they much needed) and a reftoration of fuch paflages 
as, in theirfirft form, the printer’s caution induced him to omic. | 
The Contrafter is a bold, fpirited, but irregular huffar kind of Writer ; 
halty:to aflert; keen at invective; mean and icurrilous in his Janguage ;- 
incorre&t and inelegant in his ftyle: partial to the people whofe caufe he 
efpoufes, and prejudiced, in the higheit degree, againft thofe whom he 
attacks. Of the fir#, Mr. Pitt ftands foremoft ; and heis an hero, 3 
patriot, a character immaculate : equalled only by ‘the patriotic com. 
mon®* council of the city.of London.’ Among the latter, the moft di- 
ftinguifhed are, the-difienters, the Earl of Bute, and the Scotch; and 
they are—horrible monfters ! hated by Gods and men! 
_ In his introduory difcourfe on the origin of the late feuds and animo, 
fities in the ftate, he thus {peaks of the Favourtre. ‘ Among the 
Scots appointed to office about the Heir apparent, was a man whofe 
determined refolution of oppofing government, whether right or wrong, 
had jaftly excluded him from being one of the fixteen peers, during the 
adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole: and who, after his exclufion, in 
difguft, had retired tor fome years to the Ifle of Bute, where, by con- 
verfing only with his vaflals and dependents, he increafed his natural ree 
ferved and tyrannical difpofition, which had before rendered him ill. 
{uited to the Englith, His good fortune, and his Scotch friends, pro- 
cured him a very high office at Saville-houfe: the Scotch talent is to ac- 
quire favour ; he applied himfelf to every ingratiating art, he fucceeded 
to the utmoft of his wifhes, becoming the favourite and exclufive ruler 
Of that court.’"—Thus far, p. 6 and 7. At p. 27 his lordthip again ap- 
pears on-the itage ; and now, indeed, he is reprefented as appearing on 
the fage, in a literal fenfe.—* The Scot now + afflumed the whole power 
of the nation, and this he did, like the valiant Drawcanfir, “ becaufe 
he dared,” having. no pretence for fo doing, but that it was his humour, 
his country’s intereft, and that the power of promoting himfelf was in 
his own hands}. If Difintereftednefs herfelf|| was to draw the negative 
qualities of the firft officer of ftate in this kingdom, it would be much 





* In the dedication of his book, to this ‘ truly loyal and honourable’ 
body, he ftyles them, ‘ the conftant friends and patrons of the Virtu- 
ous: the never failing opponents to the wicked and oppreffive; the 
zealous fupporters of the Just PreroGartives of the Crown; the 
watchfal guardians of the liberties of their fellow SuByects ;—who have 
with zeal and affection faithfully ferved the[LLustTR1i0ous House of Hae 
NOVER; who deteft and abhor the very name of SruarT; and who glory 
in their fteady attachment to REvoLUT!ON PrinciPLes.’—Nothing can 
exceed this ; no, not even the late addrefs of the magittrates of Konig 
berg—* To the moft 1LLusTRIOUS, NOBLE, LEARNED, and VENE- 
RABLE, the Lord Mayor and Senators of the renowned City of London," 
+ After Mr. Pi:t’s refignation, t °Odd fort of pretences thefe! 


Who the deuce is he? . 
, Such 
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“cb a charaéter as had now affumed the reigns of government. He was 
a man that at no part of life had opportunity or inclination of applying 
to bufinefs, When young, he was difpofed to gaiety; and though, as 
I before mentioned, having been, at the clofe of-a feffion, elected one of 
the fixteen peers, yet by his oppofing, right or wrong, all meafures of 

overninent, was at the next election excluded, and then in difguft re- 
tired to 2nifle in the kingdom of Scotland, where he {pent many* years 
jn clofe monatterial retirement. ‘This being the prime of his life, in 
which mott men, after the fchool of books, enlarge their ideas in the 
only t ufeful {chool, the converfation of men, he formed his from 
theory; became referved, full of ftrong prejudices, and’ unfit for any 
thing but the tyrannic domain of an highland clan. 

‘ When’ he returned, as if fate was ftill making him her fport, one 
time exaltirig him, the more compleatly to deprefs him another, he 
was taken notice of on an occafion, that no one could‘have conceived ins 
troductory to the prime-minifterfhip. The Durtchefs of Queentberry 
having entertained her friends with the play of the Fair Penirent, 
the part of Lothario fell to the lot of his lordfhip, in which:he ficceeded 
fo much better than in his late performances in the character of a flatef- 
man, that he was greatly admired, and particularly by his late. Royal 
Highnefs Frederic Prince of Wales, who took great notice of this occa- 
fional Rofcius, and invited him to Leicefter-houfe, which laid the foun- 
dation of a conneétion, that I fear England will ever repent }. 

© After the death of this excellent prince, at the fettling of the houf- 
hold at Saville houfe, his lordfhip became a great favourite ; his talents, 
however unfit for public imploy, very defervedly made him amiable to 
his young matter, in a private capacity; his morals were unexception« 
able, and he was well difpofed to arts and.artifts, though he has ever 
been direfted by national attachments, caprice, or private friendfhips, 
and not by a difinterefted zeal for real merit. If any doubt thefe affer- 
tions, | appeal to thofe miferable piétures thar difgrace Guildhall. If 
they boaft his judgment in fculpture, I appeal to. the new-invented figure 
at the Royal Exchange, If they fay that he knows more of poetry than 
an Hottentot does of cookery, I appeal to thofe unfortunate people who 
yawned at the excellent Scotch performance, called Agis||, King of 
Sparta. But if it fhould be faid that his private regard for Ramfay, 
Wilton, and Home, make him promote them at the expence of his 
Own reputation for tafte, I then applaud his good nature, but cannot 
acquiefce in his public pretenfions of being a Macenas. He was in 
every re{pect adapted to the fmall circle of a coal-fire; here his virtues 
were knovn, and his fincere attachmen:s made him amiable; but when 
viewed in the enlarged light of a minifter, or Mzcenas, were truly ri- 
diculous or contemptible, and the means of bringing thofe works of ge- 
nius into difgrace, that he had made a parade of promoting. | 

* This was the man that became fo great a dupe to his pride, vanity 
and ambition, and the feliifhnefs of his dependents ; that, after the exs 
pulfion of the ableft and moft approved miniltry this nation ever had, 
during which there was the greateft union and harmony ever known be- 





* Query, how many ? + All other {chols, then, are of no ufc! 
~ Was England then guz'ty of forming this connection ? || See 


teview, Vol. XVIII, p. 275, 
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tween the people and government, he weakly and arrogantly affumed, 
abfolute rule in their fread*.’ 

Such is the character here given of Lord Bute; how far it is juft, 
thofe only who are perfonally acquainted with his lordfhip, can with 
certainty judge. It may, however, ferve as a fpecimen of this Writer's 
talents, temper, and party. This laft word we have ventured to ufe, al. 
though our Author difclaims all party-conneétion. On this fubjeé, he 
has a right to be heard in his own defence ; and let the public judge be. 
tween us. Speaking of his eflays, at the conclufion of his introductory 
difcourfe ; he declares, that * the utmoft of his ambition is to have them 
deemed the product of an honeft patriotic Englifhman, unconnetted 
with party, and zealous to fupport the rights of the crown, If he has 
been fo happy, in the rage of party, when law was difregarded—in treat- 
ing of thefe important fubjects, to have attended to the conftitution, he 
fhall reckon his papers, however deficient in other merit, worthy of 
Britith patronage, and as fuch fubmits them to their candour.’ 


* Did the preceding miniftry, then, rule abfolutely ? 


Art. 13. An Honef? Man’s Reafons for declining to take any Part 
in the new Adminiftration, in a Letter to the Marquis of 
8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


This honeft man affumes the air and rank of a perfon of confequence. 
What his rank or importance in the world may be, we know not; but, 
certainly, he is no ordinary Writer. He talks of great things with great 
freedom, and expreffes himfelf with eafe, if not elegance. There isa 
tone of refentment, however, obfervable in his manner ; and it is very ob: 
vious, that he is a particular friend of Mr. Grenville’s ; for he feems to, 
be not a little piqued at that gentleman’s prefent retirement from public 





‘bufinefs. That refentment is, perhaps, the main {pring of all that he 


has here faid againft the new adminiftration :—of whom he {peaks with 
the utmoft contempt. ‘ I will not enquire, fays he, whether the ‘fi- 
vourite whom they pretend to abjure, is not the great magician, who 
gives even the appearance of folidity to this phantom of an adminiftra- 
tion; whether they did not receive from his hand the deputed wands of 
which they are fo vain; whether they do not owe their introduétion to 
his reftlefs ambition ; and whether he did not therefore introduce them 
becaufe he thinks them unable to acquire that ground of public confi- 
dence, which, incapable of procuring himfelf, his envy ard intrigue 
will never fuffer‘any public man to enjoy ? I will not therefore enquire 
whether this is a merit peculiar to thefe gentlemen, J have ever been 
perfuaded that the late minifter acted awithout concert or dependence on 
the Earl of Bute, and that upon that condition he accepted the treafury ; 
the public too muf now be' perfuaded’ of it, and convinced that he is 
removed only becaufe he difdained to hold his employment by any other 
tenure than that of public fervice ; and becaufe he had the fpirit to infift 
upon the taking down that Scotch banner which had hitherto been fo 


| triumphantly flying over fo great part of the united kingdoms. 


* But be it as they pretend, and fuppofe them to be attempting in earneft 
the deftrnét‘on of the Scotch favourite’s power and followers : what is to 
be the gain to the public ? Is this any thing more than a fquabble about 


placess 
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laces, or is a Scotch favourite the only one to be feared ? The very lift 
of appointments proves only that the favourites of others are to fucceed 
to the vacant Places: but if neither abilities nor experience are the re- 
commendations, for my own part I feel lefs indignation at being go- 
verned by the favourite of the prince, than by the dependants on any. 
fabje&t: ftill lefs reafon furely has the public to rejoice ; ftill lefs have I 
to give any affiftance, if, what I am convinced of, fhall appear to be the 
truth, that we are now to be under the dominion of double favouritifm, 
and that the creatures of the dukes of and ————— are to 
fhare the graces of the crown, with thofe for whom Lord Bute has 


gratefully ftipulated a protection.’ / 
He lays great ftrefs, and we think with fufficient reafon, on Mr. Pitt’s 





declining to take any part in the prefent political manceuvres. * But 


thefe young gentlemen, who have never appeared on any fase before, 
in order to conciiate to theméelves the good opinion of the public, have 
been induftrious to inform us, that they undertake the reprefentation of 
this political drama at the particular defire of the popular flate/man. 'They 
have circulated, with uncommon affiduity, and afferted with great au- 
thority, that Mr. Pitt heartily approved of the new fyftem, that he 


would give to it himfelf, and folicit for it from his friends, a cordial fup-. 


port. As I have nocommerce with that gentleman, I can only judge of 
the part which he will take, from what I think his temper, his opinions, 
and his charaéter would lead him to. ‘The plan was not even formed 
when they pretended to have received his approbation. The leading voice 


of the houfe of commons, that from which every friend of government. 
is to take its tone, was not even named, when it was afferted, that this. 


gentleman had engaged to eccho its fentiments,—Did he really approve. 
the fyftem, to which for the fake of procuring more numerous fub{crip- 
tions, they have prefixed his name in fuch capital letters, f am perfuaded 


he would have taken fome official department; that he would have no 
minated men, to whofe interefts he was attached, and on whofe principles. 
and plans he could have depended ; and that being fecure of anfwering 
his own purpofes, by accepting the forts of government, he would not) 
have fuffered them to have dropped into the hands of a miniftry com- 


pofed of the extravagancies of youth, and of the infirmities of age.’ 
He has fome very particular glances, at the D. of C : whofe 





‘ refpefable name, fays he, is held out as the fhield of Ajax, under 


which thefe military ftatefmen are to march to conqueft ;> but for what 
he adds concerning his R. H. we refer to the pamphlet. 


Towards the end of his letter, the Writer undertakes to evince that 
there can be no permanency for any office, under the new adminiftration, 


In the firft place he is very fure that their /upport will either fail or be- 


tray them. To explain this, he proceeds: ‘ Eithe® the Earl of Bute 


Privately engages to fupport this adminiftration with his influence ; or 
he takes no part in it: and I ftate this as the queftion on which their 
fuccefs muft depend, as feparate from, and more effential to, their con- 
tinuance than that of their parliamentary ftrength, becaufe it is the 
grounds on which shey them/elves principally rely. It is equally impof- 
fible for them to expect an adequate fupport from a minority which was 


reduced lait winter fo low as thirty-fix. And however forcible the 
power of the crown may feem prefling upon the neceflities or vanity of 


dndividuals, and how much foever the veterans of this corps may pique 
themfelves 
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themfelves on their adroitnefs and former fuccefs in applying to thefg 
neceflities, I do not eftimate the honefty of the times fo low as to ima. 
‘ine that even the very dependants of government wil! at once abrupily, 
and without hefitation, contradiét and repeal every meafure with which 
they have, for thefe two aft years, concurred. But were the expeéta, 
tions of the new miniftry ever fo well grounded, were they even feeure 
of a parliamentary fupport, the di/miffion of that minifter on wh-fe fedl 
they rife, is a proof that the moft extenfive confidence, both within docrs and 
avithout, acquired and fupported by rectitude of meofures and abiiity of admis 
niftration, is no Security againft a fecret but more powerful infiuence.’ ae 
' After fome farther arguments, to fhew what the prefent adminiftra. 
tion have to expeét, when the day comes, in which Lord Bute widl ree 
quire a return for the temporary facrifices in which he may have ac.. 
juiefced ; he proceeds to take the other branch of the alternative. If, 
fhys our honeft man, ‘ the enmity, which the new miniftry profeffes to 
Lord Bute is fincere, they will be repaid in kind, and their ruin then is 
at the diftance of a few months only; for it is not probable that the 
man who has repeatediy broken his word of neutrality with thofe to 
whom he had been fo confiderably indebted fhould keep it to thofe. who. 
declare open war with him. They cannot themfelves be blind to this, 


‘but muft expeét that he who removed a well-grounded and fuccefsful 


minilter to revenge the difmiffion of his brother, will not fit tamely b 
and fee the reft of lis friends profcribed by a fet of men, who have nei- 
ther popularity nor abilities to delay their deftru€tion.’ , 
Our Author fays, he knows the an{wer with which the creatures of 
his L——p have even foreftalled thefe obje€tions, —‘ they publicly de- 
clare that he had no concern in the late removal.” But this the Writer 
treats as a piece of court.artifice; and illuftrates his arguments by fhew- 
ing, that if B moves K, K moves C, and C removes G. B is as much. 
the remover of G, as if he did not aét by the intervention of K. and C. 

- Confidering the favourite, therefore, as having mifreported and 
mifreprefented a minifter ; — alienated the mind of his. 
————, and corrupted that confidence which is fo neceffary to the im- 
mediate fervant of the —— ; and then, after having adminiftered 
the poifon, retiring to.a fafe diftance to watch its effeéts ;—he makes 
fome reflections on the daflardlinefs of fuch procedure in itfelf; the 
cruelty of fuch behaviour to his patron; and the infult offered to: 
the public, by endeavouring to conceal, under that name which is too 
refpeCtable to be even mentioned, the dictates of his own cnmity and. 
ambition. On the whole, therefore, this honeft man thus concludes, 
—‘ For myfelf, I cannot ftoop for a moment to lend any affiftance to, 
fich duplicity and ill intention.——It is moft grating to me, to fee 
thofe high offices, to which I had ever conneéted the ideas of ability and 
refpect, debafed by being offered to any acceptant. The ill confequence 
to the public from this fluctuation of affairs muft be great, and whatever. 
adminiftration fhall be now eftablifhed, will feverely feel the pernicious 
effects of the late total diffolution of all government. The public will 
feel too the fad refults of that rapacity for office and emolument, which 
having been fteadily withftood and repreffed for two years, is now by. 
this change awakened and increafed.’ 

Here our Author cafts another glance at a great military perfonages 
which we do not chufe to tranfcribe; but shall difmifs the article with. 
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his laft refle€tions on the favourite : * that profound ftatefman who bes 
trays his friends upon principle, and contrives political confufion ‘upon 
fyftem, the utmott of whofe policy reaches only to the promoting, by 
low arts, diflentions in every private family, who flatters ‘Himfelf that 
he fhall be forever mafter of the fates and fortunes of the'firft nobility, 
and who will deprive the greateft and beft of them of every degree of in- 
fluence which his apprehenfions reprefent to him as ‘an objeét of his jeaa 
loufy, and who ftill dares to think that the peace and happinefs of three 
kingdgms'were given him to fport with. On the contrary, J will purfue 
this man, who has facrificed the honour of the crown, the interefts of the 
public, and the reputation of Great Britain, both at home and abroad, 
with a warm and honeft indignation.—It cannot'be long before thofe 
who think, will have an opportunity of acting with me in contempt 
both of his promifes and power, and in vindication of thofe meafyres 
which we have approved and fupported. Securely as he may, during 
the recefs of parliament, make and unmake minilters, he may find at 
its meeting, that no fubject is beyond its reach. A cordial union of the 
well intentioned and well-informed reprefentatives of the kingdom, will 
burft this cobweb adminiftration,’ behind which he is concealed, ‘and 
leave him expofed to public juftice and contempt. To-this union all . 
honeft men are invited: let them but for a few months withftand the 
jmportunities and corrupt arts of thofe who would enfnare them, -they 
will find their intereft united with their fidelity ; and will have the moft 
folid fatisfation which an Englifh mind is capable of feeling, thas of 
having contributed to the fafety of our country.’ 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 14. An Effay on Modern Luxury: Or, an Attempt to delineate 
its Nature, Caufes, and Effects. By S. Fawconer, M. A, 
8vo. 1s. Fletcher. 


The Writer of this Effay, determined, no doubt, to go to the bottom 
of things, fets out with obferving, that ‘ man is made up of two didin& 
parts, a foul and a body: each of which had its refpective funétions af- 
figned it from the beginning of their formation ;’ that is, we prefume, 
before they were actually formed; but how the Author knows this, we 
know not. It is from this early fituation of things, neverthelefs, 
that he deduces the fource of modern luxury. In this deduétion, it is 
true, he advances little more than hath been often repeated, in the va+ 
rious traéts which have appeared on this trite and thread-bare fubjeét. 
It is notwithitanding, a fenfible well-penned remonftrance againf the 
prevailing effects of luxury, and that inordinate love of pleafure; which, 
however favourable they may be to public fhew and the external ap- 
pearance of political happinefs, are extremely prejudicial to the private 
and perfonal happinefs of individuals. Not that we think his reflections 
are always jult, ‘ There was a time, fays he, when the people of this 
country were the dread and envy of the nations around; but how are 


‘we degenerated frem our forefathers!’ How indeed! it does by no 


means appear from this reflection. Degenerated as we may be from our 
forefathers, other nations are at leaft as much degenerated from theirs; 


for never did thié‘nation ftand higher in the eftimation of foreigners, 


than 
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than it hath done of late. There is a better foundation for the follow. 
ing refleftions; * We pleafe ourfelves with the fond conceit of being a 
free-born people: but, with all our boatted privileges, what have we: 
remaining but the fhadow of freedom? A liberty to fell ourfelves, and 
to entruft our rights and properties with fuch, as are unable to maintain 
their own.” It is certain, that our boatts of fuperior freedom over fome 
other nations, have excited them to throw off their chains, while we 
have tamely fubmitted to thofe which corruption and venality have im. 


pofed on us, Ken-y ; 


Art. 15. An biftorical Narrative of a moft extraordinary Event, 
which happened at the Village of Bergemoletto, in Italy: where 
three Women were faved out of the Ruins of a Stable, in which 
they had been buried thirty-feven Days by a heavy Fall of Snow. 
With curious Remarks. _ By Ignazio Somis, Phyfician to the 


King of Sardinia. Tranflated from the Italian. 12mo., 
as. 6d, Ofborne. 


We have here a very circumftantial, not to fay tedious, narrative of 
a terrible accident, which many of our Readers will doubtlefs remember 
to have feen recorded in the news papers and magazines of the year 
1755, when it happened *. We fhall not repeat the ftory, therefore, 
from Dr. Somis, efpecially as we find fo little to admire either in his 
manner of narration, or even in the carious remarks with which it is in- 
terlarded, As an hiftorian, to be fure, he hath a!l the merit of circum- 
ftantiality ; having attended to the minuteft particulars of the affair; fo 
particularly indeed, as to be able to affure us that the cloaths of the poor 
women were almoft entirely rotted with the fnow-water ; ‘ Mary Anne’s 
fhift being little better than lint, and fo very dirty that four wafhings ia 
boiling lie, were hardly fufficient to make it clean again.’ 

Our narrative-writer affures us alfo, that Mary Anne Roccia appeared 
in a dream to her relation Anthony Bruno, and gave him notice of her 
diftrefs.—Now had thefe faéts been recorded by an hiftorian who was 
no philofopher, they might have paffed off well enough, with the hear 
fays of a Livy, a Carte, ora ******* ; but when a profeffed philofo- 
pher writes hiftory, we muft look for fomething like the fagacity and 
precifion of a Tacitus, a Machiavel ora Hume. We would afk Dr. 
Somis, whether he had the firft of the above-cited faéts authenticated by 
Mary Anne’s wafherwoman? and if fo, how it came about that a fhift 
little better than lint, impregnated (as he fays) with dirt, could ftand 
four wafhings in boiling lie?—As to the dreaming Antheny Bruno, the 
Brunos are well-known to be a dreaming family ; and fo we fhall-take 
the ghoft’s word. We muft have better authority, however, for feveral 
of the ftrange ftories occafionally introduced, before we can give any 
farther credit to them, than to recommend them to a place in the Won- 
derful Magazine. As to the Author’s philofophical remarks and experi- 


ments, they are for the moft part, common-place, puerile and incon- 
elufive. ! 


~* But more particularly in the Philofophical Tranf.@ions, Vol. 49 
Part Il. publifhed in 1757. 
P 753 K-n-k, 
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Art. 16: A Treatife on Domeftic Pigeons ; comprehending all the dif~ 
ferent Species known in England; deferibing the Perfections and 
Imperfections of each, agreeable to the great Improvement they dre 
at this time arrived at; together with the Method of building and 
furnifoing a Loft, rea, Trap, Sc. the Method of breeding the 
mofi curious and valuable Sorts, as praétifed by the bef? Fanciers. 
With Obfervations and Remarks on their Diet ; the Diftempers 
they are fubjeét to, and the Method of_curing them: With the 
fraudulent Methods ufed in the Sale of bad Pigeons, clearly demon- 
‘firated. Carefully Compiled from the beft Authors. To 
which is added, an ample Defcription of that ce‘ebrated and beau- 
tiful Pigeon, called the Almond Tumbler. ‘The whole calcu- 
Jated, as well for the ufe of thofe who are Fanciers, as thofe 
who are utterly unacquainted with their Properties and Per- 
fe€tions ; which are here fet forth in the cleareft manner. II- 
luftrated with a Frontifpiece and Cuts, elegantly and accu- 
rately engraved from Life, by the moft able and eminent ar- 
tifts, under the immediate. infpection of very experienced 
Fanciers. 8vo. 28. 6d. fewed. Barry, Stevens, Walter, 
&c. | 


An explanation and improvement of Moore's Columbarium; a tra€t 


‘which has been fcarce, for fome ey paft, We do not remember that 


Mr. Moore made any mention of the Almond Tumbler; which this com- 
piler hath added to the defcriptions of .the other forts. The copper- 


plates appear to be tolerably exact ; though not‘engraved with that ex- 


traordinary elegance which is fo pompoufly fet forth in the title-page: — 
On the whole, we believe this to be the moft ufefal treatife on pigeons, 


that hath appeared in this country. 


Art. 17. An Account of the Culture. of Carrcts; and their great 
Ujes in feeding and fattening Cattle. By Robert Billing, 
Farmer, at Weafeham, Norfolk. _8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 


We obferve, that this account of the culture of carrots, is publithed 
by defire of that patriot fociety, whofe laudable endeavours for promot- 
ing the arts, manufaétures, and commerce of their country, we have fo 
often, and with fo much pleafyre, taken notice of. The honeft Farmer's 
reptefentation of the great advaniage he met with, in feeding his beeves, 
milch-cows, calves, horfes, fheeo and hogs, is farther attefted by Mr. 
Franklin, the Vicar of the Parifi; and will natura}ly inflaence other 
farmers, &c, to try the like experiments, in hopes of reaping the fame 
advantages, We have heard that Parsnrps, alfo, rightly cultivated, will 
turn out to equal if not greater profit, in feeding moft forts of cattle, 


“Art. 18. 4 Treatife of Gauging. Containing not only what is com- 


mon on the Subjed?, but iikewife a great Variety of new and inte- 

refiing Improvements. By Thomas Mols. 8vo. 5s. Owen. 
‘ « 

Among the Variety of ufeful treatifes on this art, Mr. Mofs’s per- 


formance will be diftinguifhed fox its plainnefs and precifion. He hath, 
Rav, July, 1765, G as 
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as his title-page juftly expreffes it, given demonftrations of feveral res 
markable properties of veffels, and inftruments relative to this art; il- 
luttrated with neceflary examples, and adapted both to the {peculative 
and praétical reader. 


Art. 19. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Rie, from the earkef? 
Account of Time. Compiled from original Writers. By.the 
Authors of the Ancient Part. Vol. XLIII. 8vo. 5s. 
Boards. Millar, &c. 


We are at /ength come towards the conclufion of this moft voluminous 
undertaking. ‘The compilers, in their previous advertifement, inform 
-the public, that there yet remains one volume in fo/io*, and one in 
ofavo, each including a copious Index, to complete both editions ; 
_which will be publifhed as foon as the Indexes can be finifhed. 

_ To accommodate their readers * with the moft effectual affiftances for 
perufing a work containing fo vaft an extent, and fuch variety of terri- 
tories, they likewife intend to publifh a collection of maps, adapted to 
both editions, defcribing the countries mentioned in the body of the 
work’; which, they apprehend, would be imperfect without fo material 
2n improvement and auxiliary of hiftorical knowlege. To which will 
be added, a general preface to the work.” We have fo often men- 
tioned this undertaking, during the courfe of its tedious publication, 
and given fo many fpecimens of it, that we think nothing is now requi- 
fite to be added. 


* There are 15 Volumes of the Folio Edition publifhed, Pr. 11. ros. 
per Vol. in theets. Our accounts of this work have been. uniformly ex- 
tracted from the Odtavo Edition. 


Art. 20. Effays. By Mr. Goldfmith, 12mo. 3s. Griffin. 


Mr. Goldfmith hath here publifhed a colle&tion of Effays, which have 
been fo often printed in the news-papers, magazines, and other perio- 
dical productions, that we defpair of fele€ting a {pecimen from any one, 
that will not be previoufly known to our Readers. But, notwithftand- 
ing their being fo well calculated for curfory infpection, and notwith- 
flanding their tranfient fuccefs among the duller topics of the day, we 
apprehend that the ingenious Author of the ‘Traveller*, wilt make no 

reat addition, to the honour he acquired by that poem, from this pub- 
ication. ‘There is no fpecies of writing that feems to require fewer, 
and in fa&t requires more and greater talents, than that which relates to 
men and manners. It is eafy to colle€&t from books and converfation, a 
fufficiency of fuperficial knowlege to enable a writer to flourith away 
with tolerable propriety through a news-paper-effay ; but when thefe his 
lucubrations affume the form of a book, it is alfo eafy for the critical 
reader to difcover whether they poffefs that confiftency of fentiment, 
_which attends on real knowlege, and diftinguifhes the author who writes 
from his own ideas, from the copyift of other men’s thoughts. The 
Author tells us, in his preface, that he could have made thefe effays more 








* For our account of that poem, fee Review for January laft, p. 47. 
meta; hyfical, 
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metaphyfical, had he thought fit; for our part, we do not find any of 
them, with which metaphyfics have much todo. But be this as it may, 
we look upon it as a great mark of Mr. Goldfmith’s prudence, that he 


did neither meddie nor make with them. 
K- h-k 


THEATRICAL. 


Art. 21. Elecira, a Tragedy. By William Shirley. 4to. 53. 
ewbery. 


This tragedy is not altogether deftitute of fpirit, poetry, or pathos; 
yet there is fomething wanting towards dramatic perfection, which it is 
not eafy to exprefs, We fee no reafon, however, why a licence for re- 
prefentation fhould have been refufed, nor can we difcover how that 
circumftance fhould juftify the Author in fixing fuch an extraordinary 

rice upon it; though he has annexed to it a performance called the 
Birth of Hercules, a mafk, in honour of the birth of the prince of 


Wales. L 


Art. 22. The Commiffary: A Comedy, in three Aéts. As it is per 
formed at the Theatre in the Hay-market. By Samuel Foote, 
Efq; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Vaillant. : 


* The fummer fubjeéts, for the year 1765, are, I. Mr. Fungus, whofe 
employment, as an sonnel “al has enabled him to bring * home 
from the wars,’ as Mrs. Mecklin fays, ¢ a whole cart-load of money ;’ 
and who, though f{prung from a dunghill, is now ambitious of being a 

ntleman : to which laudable end he employs the dancing-mafter, the 

ncing-mafter, the mufic-mafter, the riding-mafter, and the profeffor 
of oratory,——who all furnifh their quota towards making their pupil com- 
pleatly ridiculous. II. Mrs. Loveit; ¢ the rich, old, liquorifh dowager, 
from Devonfhire-fquare ;? who wants a young hufband to manage her 
intricate and weighty affairs, IIT. Dr. Cat-gut, the mafician ; in which 
character, a celebrated mafter is bighly taken off, as the pheafe goes. 
lV. Mr. Gruel, the orator ;—with various fubordinate charaéters: the 
whole furnifhing a very laughable entertainment: which is all that the 
town expects from this modern Proreus. | 


Art. 23. The Siege of Calais, a Tresedy: F rom the French of 
. M. de Belloy, with Hiftorical Notes. 8vo. 1s. 64, 
Fletcher, &c. 


The exceflive applaufe which this piece met with, on its firft reprefen- 
tation at Paris, and the loud encomiums on its Author, which were re- 
founded over every part of Europe, very naturally excited the curiofity, 
and raifed the expectations of the literati, in regard to its uncommon 
excellence. It is difadvantageous, however, even to-real merit, to en- 
tertain too extravagant expectations of it before it is known; and per- 
haps it was owing to this latter caufe, in a great degree, that the public 
eppeared fo much difappointed, on its being circulated from the prefs, 
It would be highly injurious, neverthelefs, to the ingenious Author, to 
fuppofe any circumftance could fink his work fo low in the opinion of 
the Reader, as its being viewed through the medium of {9 wretched a 
tranflation as that before us, | 

: a-ti-. G 2 Exampue. 















































Example. 


Act IV. Scene VII. . 


THEATRICATL. 


Harcourt, St. Pizrrx, Six Citizens, Officers and Guards. 


Harcourt. to the Officer. 
Sir, I have orders from the king, to fpeak 
In private with the pris’ners. 
[Oficers and Guards depart. ] 
Pe Faithful fons 
Of France, (O were I worthy of that 
name!) 
J fee in your difdainful eyes my juf 
Rebuke ; it is what Ideferve*. Jam 
The caufe of yours and of my brother’s 
death, 
And what is worfe, I fear my country’s 
ruia. 
To make fome compenfation for my crime 
And to alleviate your diftrefs, I bring 
A pardon for your fon. 
St. Prerre. 
A} gracious-heav’n! 
Harcourt. 
*T were fhocking } that one family alone 
Should fuffer for 4 reft. 
St, MIERRE. 
Does any other then 
Prefent himfelf to fuffer death for kim ? 
Harcourt. 
No doubt ; and one that has a greater 
right {. (To Murelias. ) 
Depart; th’ exchange is made ; to Philip 
hatte ; 
His camp isnear. Go, and preferve a life 
More ufeful to your cousitry than your 
déath. 
Go and aflure my king that’ Harcourt will 
Ere yet he dies, coavince hint of his 
faith ile 


AURELIUS. 
WhatI! forfake my tather—no my lord §. 


Harcourt, al Offcier G aux Gordes. 
Sortez, braves Guerriers ; 
ai des ordres fecrets pour voir ces prifon- 
niers. [L’Officier & les Gardes fortent, } 
{ Aue Bourgeois.) 1 
Frangais—Ah! de ce nom ne pourrai-je 
€tre digne? 
Je vois qu’a mon afpe& votre vertu s’in- 
digne; 
Oui, j’ai perdu mon frere, & vous, & mon 
ays; 
Carte main furne eneorda fang de votre. Gls : 
Mais je viens adoucir le fort qui vous me- 
nace 
De ce jeune guerrier j apporte ici la graces 


St. P1rzRRE, avec joite 
Ciel! ) 
Harcourt. 2 
Hi ferait affreux que du commun malheu 
Un feule famille épuifat la rigueuree ~ 
ST. PIERRE. 
Quoi !—-quelgqu’autre pour lui s’offre- 
t-il au fupplice? 
Harcourt, [Vivement, comme une chofe 
gut lui éebappe. } 
Sans dovte, un autie y court avec plus 
de juftice. (A Aurcle, en fe reprenant.) 
Partez, l’échange eft fait, marchez aw 
camp Frargais: 
Ii n’eft pas loin dendtre, & vous guides 
font préts, 
Alles, & renorgant 4 des vertus Aériles, 
Plus que votre & @pas rendez vos jours utile: 
Vous pourrez, dans une heure, affurer 9 
mon roi 
Qu’ Harcourt ne mourra pas fans lui proue 
ver fa foi. 
AURELE,. : 
Mon pére-—-Non, Seigneur. Qui? 
Mol, que j abandonne- 


The French Reader mzy fee the whole of this; with the preceding and following 


fcenes, by turning to the Appendiy of our laft volume. 





=> 


— | = 


* And what do you deferve, Mr. Tranflator, for foifting in this tame expreflion, 
and leaving out * Fhis hand ftill reeking with your darling’s blocd ?” 


+ Very. 


ocking, indeed! It fhock’s one even to read it thus related. 


t Harcourt might fuffcr more jef/y than the other, but it might alfo puzzle a ci- 


vilian to determine who had the beft rigbe, 


We find criminals fometimes admitting 


the juftice of their featence ; but never have heard of their difputing about their righ¢ 


to the gallows. 


| Quere, Whether the Tranflator meant, that Harcourt would make a corivert of 
the king, or whether he would conviace the king of his being himfelf an orthodog 


believer ? 


§ By the remarkab!e tamenefs and infipidity of this whole quotation, the Reader 
may judge how far the Lranflators bas kept up, as he pretends, to the [pirit and enthy fix 


afm of the Author, 


ee 
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PoBTICAL. 


drt. 24. Bribery; a’ Poem. By Thomas Lumley. gto, 
1s. 64. Fiexney. ” 


Mr. Lumley feems to poffefs no other qualification for a. poetical fa- 
tjrif than rages yet, even in this refpect, we are afraid he runs rather 
on the wrong fide Of the poft ; and is apt to be a little ontrageons,—a«if, 
however, he would but moderate his fury, his talents might, at this 
junéture, perhaps, procure him preferment at court: for it been 
avhifper’d, as our diurnal politicians have it, that the Scotch n of 
St. James's has forne thoughts of retiring, with his friends. | 


Art. 25. The Death of a Friend, a Poem in Blank Verfe. ‘ 
enimpommath yi  -werthewersty irs na 


One would fufpect po) pe to have been written by the Undertaker ; 
fo regularly does the Aathor.go about the funeral proceffio —The bell 
tolls; the pfalm is given out; the coffin is fcatcheon’d; the mourners 
are arranged, &c. &c. in verfe that might be pardonable in a {chool- 


boy of the inferior claffes. fu: 


Art. 26. The Trial for Murder ; or, the Siege of Calais befieged., 
_ Infcribed to Lord ———— and Monf, Belloy. 4to. 28, 6ds 
Moran, ' 


Sqme anonymous Scribbler, here, abufes one Mr. Dennis*, as the 
tranflator of the Siege of Calais; fee Art. 23. He quotes a number of 
bad lines from the faid tranflation; but he gives Mr. Dennis full 
revenge, by writing worfe—ntuely worfe, verfes, himfelf. It is the 
kennel-raker calling the duitman ‘ dirty fcoundrel.’ 


* Probably the Author of a velume of fables, fee Rev. Vol. X, 
p- 305; and of feveral other poetical perfotmances, Alfo, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Lloyd, of a tranflation of Marntontel’s Tales ; 


_ fee Rev. Vol. XXX. p. 59. 


Art. 27. Agriculture and Commerce, a Dialogue, written in Ans 
tumn 1764. 4to. 1s. Becket. wens 


In this dialogue, Agriculture and Commerce, in rhymes frequently 
uncouth and feldom perfpicuous,. find fault with each other, apparently 


to no purpofe. LL. 
Art. 28. Rodogune, or the Rival Brothers, a Tragedy. Doné 
from the French of M. Corneille. 8vo. 1s..6d. Dodfley. 


This is a very indifferent tranflation of 4 very excellent tragedy of 
Corneille’s. The Tranflator’s name, as appears from the preface, is 


Afpinwall, ot L. 
Art. 29.. 


4 
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Art. 29. The Angel and Curate, a Poem. By Nathaniel Weekes, 
4to. 1s. Coote. 


The Author of this poem calls it the production of impetuous Ge- 
wius; but Dullnefs too is fometimes impetuous, and to have given it 
to the right parent would both have been more modeft, and more juft. 
Art. 30. The Temple Student. An Epifile toa Friend. 4to. s. 

Dodfley. 


Mr. Qeate, Author of Zhe dips, a beautiful defcriptive poem; of 
An Epiftle from Lad; Fane Gray to Lord Guildford Dudley; and of a cu- 
rious Account of the Republic of Geneva, has here tried his mufe in a 
loofer {pecies of poetry : in which he humoroufly attacks the ftudy and 

rofefiion of the law. It is an entertaining piece ; although it may not 
deemed fo favourable a fpecimen of the Author’s poetical abilities, as 
the Alps, or even as his Ruins of Netley-Abbey : for the firft, fee Re- 
view, Vol. XXVIII. p. 376; for the fecond, Vol. XXIX. p. 3223 
and for his Account of Geneva, fee Vol. XXIV. p. 205. 


os NbveELs. 
Art. 31. The Fruit-fhop, a Tale.’ 12mo, 2 Vols. 5s. Moran, 


- One of the numerous and worthlefs imitations of Shandy,—totally def 
titute of the eafy art and happy nature* of the original: copying the in- 
coherency and obfcenity of Sterne, without his ingenuity or his wit. 


* May we not fay of Sterne, what Pope has faid of Voiture——— 


His eafy art, may happy nature feem ; . 
Trifles themfelves are elegant in him, 
- “tk £4 
Art. 32. The Generous Briton; or the authentic Memoirs of William 
Goldfmth, Efg; 12mo. 6s. Henderfon. 


A decent, fober, and truly moral ftory, of an amiable young gentle- 
man, an orphan, who was generoufly taken care of, excellently edu- 
cated, and munificently provided for, by a moft worthy, benevolent 
gentleman of Caermarthenfhire, in Wales. The work is not a matfter- 
piece of writing ; but it abounds with interefting tales, and affecting 
{cenes; and it prefents us alfo with a variety of exemplary chara¢ters : 


not, indeed, fuch as we ufually meet with in real life, but fuch, how- . 


ever, as we fhould w/ to meet with. The whole is intended for the 
improvement as well as entertainment of the rifing generation ; which 
feems, indeed, to be a favourite point with the Author: as his readers 
may conclude, before they have perufed more than his title-page, from 
his very proper choice of a motto, viz. 3 


Delightful tafk ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to fhoot, 

To pour the frefh inftruétion o’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ infpiring fpirit, and to plant 

The generous purpofe in the glowing breatt, THOMSON, 


Art. 33 
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22. Chryfal: or, the Adventures of a Guinea, Se. Sc. Vols 
- SFr. ry IV. ” yamo. 6s. Decne and De Hondt. y 


What we have already faid of the two former volumes of this work *, 
may ferve for an idea of thofe now before us; the fame fcheme being 
continued; and the time fince elapfed, furnifhing plenty of the fame 
fort of charaéters, for the bountiful ftigma of an author who feems to 
take peculiar delight in the exercife of the branding iron. 


® See Review, Vol. XXIII. p. 157. 


Art. 24. The Hiftory of the Marquis de Creffy. ‘Tranflated from 
” the Freak FT Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket. 


Knowing as our bookfellers and publifhers are generally fuppofed to 
be, the Knowing ones are fometimes taken in. ‘They domot always re- 
colle& what books are tranflated from foreign languages ; and the in- 
duftry of hackney tranflators fometimes impofes on the ignorance of our 
literary Merchants, dealers, and chapmen. Manu(cripts are brought 
to market, the goods pafs for neat and genuine, and the purchafer 
imagines he has bought a new commodity ; when, upon farther 
examination, behold! it is fecond-hand, ftale, or thread-bare.—To 
fome fuch kind of dealing. as this, it was owing, probably, that the 
Hiftory of the Marquis de Crefly is now printed and publifhed as a 


ew » although it before appeared in an Englith drefs, and was un- 
, AcBsithy ofered 


SAE ares 


AM 





y Offered to the acceptance of the public, in the year 17g9, 
See Rev. Vol. XX. p. 467. 











ADDENDA 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 35. 4 Letter to the Earl of B—, relative to the late Changes 
that have happened in the Adminiftration. 8vo. 1s. Richarde 
fon and Urquhart. . 


A keen inveétive againft the northern Earl, in the form of an ex- 
poftulatory addrefs to his Lordthip; malicioufly fetting in view before 


him, the alledged malefactions of his minifterial condu&. The Writer 
-does not appear to poffefs an uncommon knowlege of facts, or great lite- 


tary abilities, or even-to be very {crupulous in point of good manners. 
—If the unpopular favourite deferves the refentment of his country, let 
him feel it, but let him feel it in a manner becoming both his country’s 
dignity, and the honour of hisown rank. Let him, as the poet hath it, 
be carved out a difh fit for the Gods;—not hack'’d and mangl’d like a 
carcafe for the hounds. 


Art. 36. 4 fhort, feafonable, plain Addrefs from an old Mato the 
good People of England, on their prefent critical Situation. 8vo. 
6d. Wilkie. 


Tt having been currently infinuated that, with refpect to the new ad- 
miniftration, we are ftillin the fame fituation as before ; having only 


: changed 
et Batt, 


Be. -em te - - 
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changed the names, although the fame deftrudive meafures are ai 
purfued sour good a/d man (we had like to have wrote qweman) en. 
deavours to perfuade us, that this is a falfe and groundlefs report : and 
chat, if we will but have a little patience, we fhall moft certainly find 
that every thing will be right. He particylarly refts the matter, on his 
Majefty’s happy choice of fo unexeeptionable a perfonage, as the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham ; of whom he gives a very advantageous charac. 
ter; and thinks that we ought, by no means, to draw any inference 
to the difadvantage of the Marquis, from the circumftance of his keep- 
ing race-horfes ; fince that great ftatefman, the Earl of Godolphin, was 
no lefe famed upon the turf, than in the cabinet. 


ow 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 37. An Effay on the Duty and Qualifications of a Sea-Officer., 
hah originally for the Ufe of two young Offuers. 8vo. re 
Johnfton. | 


A fenfible and plain expofition of the duty of a fea-officer, in its ya- 
rious branches ; with an earneft exhortation to young officers to perufe 
the inftruétions here laid down. It cannot be expeted that awe fhould 
be qualified to judge of the propriety of the particular injunftions, cone 
tained in apr eflay of this nature, | 


nnn ‘ K-n-f, 


SERMON &. 


I. The Free Grace of Gad exalted, iu the Choraéter.of the Apofile Paul, 
——At St. Albai’s, May 26, 1765. By John Gill, D. D. Keith: 


Il. Difference of Conditions confiderid, vith refpe@ to Learning dad 
Morals,—Before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By John Manwaring, 
B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College. Whifton. 


IIT, At the Vifitation of the Bithop of Winchefter, at Kingfton upon 
Thames, May 23,.1763. By Thomas Herring, M. A. Preb, of York, 
B| and Rector of Culleiden, Surry. Whifton, . 


IV. The Ue and Office, with fome Inftances of the Weaknefs and Imper= 
feBion of Reajon in Matters of Religion.—At the triennial Vifitation of 
the Dean and Chapter, at the Cathedral Church at Litchfield, April 20, 
1765. By Thomas Shaw, M. A. late of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Rivington, 


WV. The Nature and Obligation of an Oath.—In the Chapel of his Ma- 
jefty’s Caftle of Dublin, Nov. 13, 1763. Before the Earl of Northum- 
berland, Ld, Lieut. of Ireland, By Will. Henry, D.D. F.R.S,. Dean 
of Killaloe, and Chaplain to his Excellency. Kearfly. 





